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For the Companion. 


HOW DICKON CAME BY HIS NAME. 
A Tale of Christmas in the Olden Time. 
In FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 
A Strange Christmas Eve. 


When two nights and two days had passed, 
Dickon and Andreas found themselves on the 
furthermost edge of the forest. Here skirted 
the woodland a highroad which neither had seen 
before. Beyond this were a rolling moor country 
and distant mountains, the sight of which was 
strange to them; but house of any kind there 
was none. 

When their eager gaze, sweeping all the pros- 
pect, had made certain that no habitation was 
to be seen, Dickon groaned deeply, and little 
Andreas wept outright. 

As they stood thus, Andreas clenched his hands 
at his breast, lifting his white face upward toward 
the bare boughs. Then he closed his eyes, and 
staggering a single step, fell forward to the 
ground, and lay there on his face like a log. 

Dickon lifted his comrade in his arms, and 
bore him back into the thicket. Out in the open 
where the two youths had viewed the highroad 
the earth was frozen stiff, and snow lay thin- 
spread upon it; but behind them, on the path 
they had made, lay Warmer nooks sheltered by 
tangled shrubs. 

To the first of these Dickon pushed his way, 
and putting the lad softly down, began gathering 
dry, dead leaves by armfuls and piling them over 
the senseless body. On these he laid branches, 
and then again more leaves, until only the boyish, 
sleeping face met the air. 

Now he made another journey to the outer 
place which they had won, and gleaning from 
the ground the three things he had left there, 
brought them back to where the lad lay under 
his leaves, and put them down beside him. These 
were the crossbow, the book in its casket and the 
mangled carcass of a boar which he had killed, 
but had eaten of more to his harm than good, 
since there was no fire with which to cook the 
meat. 

Dickon looked down to his friend, and saw that 
the boy was awake, and sick unto death. Cold 
and hunger and the toil of wild wandering had 
dealt harshly with even Dickon’s own tough 
English flesh and blood. They were killing the 
fragile lad from foreign parts. 

“Do you get warmth ?”’ he asked, dolefully, as 
he had asked scores of other times. 

For answer the lad closed his eyes and shook 
his head\in weakness. 

Then Dickon knelt down and did a thing 
strange to all his knowledge of customs. He 
kissed the pale forehead which lay half-hid 
among the leaves. Then, as if in shame, he 
sprang to his feet. 

‘Bide you here till I come,”’ he said, and turning, 
strode off toward the open, with the crossbow 
under his arm. 

For warmth’s sake and the peril which brooded 
behind him, he swung himself forward at a 
swift pace down the highroad. The air and the 
movement kindled his blood a little. 

A full league it seemed to, him he must have 
tramped, over barren moorland and through 
winding defiles with steep, unfriendly sides of 
bare rock, before he came to anything that spoke 
of human habitation. Then, as the skies were 
darkening into twilight, he entered unawares into 
the deeper shadows of a great wall, gray and 
forbidding, rising above the highway like a part 
of the boulders themselves. 

At the base of this, as if entering upon the 
heart of the earth, was a small, black door of 
wood, framed in frowning stone. 

On this door of the monastery Dickon pounded 
with his fists, and with the handle of his weapon, 
and presently there came a sound as of bolts 
withdrawn. The door opened half-way, and a 
chalk-faced young friar in white gown and hood 
stood before him. 

“Enter,” this spectral figure said, and trembled 
with the cold. 

“Nay, fire is what I seek,” stammered Dickon, 
almost in fright at the ghost-like form before him, 
and at the strange sound of a tinkling bell echoing 
from the rocks overhead. 

“Canst not wait till thou art dead for that?” 
the white-robed phantom said, in tones of earthly 
vexation. He would have shut the door at this, 


but that Dickon sprang forward, thrust his bow 
against the inner frame, and clutched the friar by 
the arm. 

“Fire! fire!’’ he cried. “Give me that to 
kindle tire, or 1 kill you—like the others !”’ 

The monk stood stock-still, and curled the thin 
corners of his lips in scorn at this rude boy, and 

held him with his bright, sneering gaze. Dickon 
| tooked into these sharp, cold eyes, and felt him- 
self a noisy fool. 

“Nay, father,’’ he stumbled on, pleadingly, ‘if 


” 


I get not a fire, he dies! 





W hose 


‘‘Hast thy head full of dead men, seemingly,” 
the young Cistercian replied. 

He cast his glance down over this rough visitor, 
and noting the blood-splashes upon his hose, lifted 
his brows in wrathful inquiry. Then he snatched 
up the crucifix from the end of the chain at his 
girdle, and thrust it swiftly into Dickon’s face. 

‘**Who art thou, churl ?”” he demanded. ‘‘Whose 
blood is this ?”’ 

Dickon’s nerve sank into his shoes. 

“A boar that I have slain, good father,’ he 
answered in a mumbling whimper, ‘‘and lack fire 
wherewith to roast it; and the raw flesh is ill food, 


and he can eat naught of it, and gets no warmth, 


and must die if I win not a fire.” 








Blood Is 


| At this 





the monk softened. He 


led Dickon 


when the monk called to him, and then came 


into the outer porch, and gleaned the purport of | forward to the outer door. 


ihis story. Only Dickon said nothing 
book or of the two men he had killed. 
| ‘*Fire thou shalt have,”’ the young monk said, 


more kindly, when Dickon’s tale was finished. 


of the 


“You were to kill me—like ‘the others,’*’ he 
said, with a grim smile curling his lips. ‘*What 


| others ? 
| **Two of Sir Watty’s men, whom I smote down 


j . 
— first go through the gates before thee to the |as they would have fallen upon him,” said 
hall, and take all thou wilt of meat and ale. Dickon, pride struggling with apprehension. 


None will deny thee. ‘Tis the eve of 
| Christmas, and though we fast, thou and thy 
kind may feed in welcome.” 

| Its only fire I seek,” said Dickon, doggedly 











This?” 


though all his vitals clamored in revolt against 
the speech. ‘Food I will none till he hath 
supped.”’ 

“So be it,’ said the monk, and left Dickon 
alone under the groined archway in the growing 
darkness. 

Presently he came again, and put flint and 
steel and tinder into the lad’s hand. He gave 
| him also a leathern bottle stopped with wax and 
| a little cheese wrapped in fine straw. 
| ‘Bear these along,’’ he said. “It is the 
| Christmas eve. Peace be with you,” and so 
| motioned the boy away. 
| Dickon’s tongue was not used to words of 
| thanks, and he had turned in silence to go out 


holy 


The monk smiled at this outright, and departing 
| again abruptly, returned with a pasty in a dish, 
| enfolded in cloths. 


| ‘Now God be with you!"’ he said, heartily. 
‘Hither bring your strange gossip on the morrow, 
if he find his legs.” 

Once outside the rock-girt postern, Dickon set 
to running, his arms full with the burden of the 
friar’s gifts, and his heart all aglow with joy. It 
Was a wearisome enough ascent, and the darkness 
of even was drawing ever closer over the earth, 
and the lad’s empty stomach cried aloud at every 
furlong for food; but still he pressed on. 

When at last he had gained the point on the 
road whence his quest had begun, the light had 
altogether failed. Then only he struck his flint, 
and set fire to From these he 
kindled a knot of dry branches, and with this for 


some leaves. 
a torch pushed his way into the woods. 

‘“‘Andreas,”” he called out, when at last he 
stood above his friend, ‘there is fire and food!" 

The white face among the leaves was the color 
of the snow he had left behind him. The eyes 
were half-open, but no answering light came into 
them. ‘The boy lay as if dead. 

With a startled cry Dickon let fall his spoils, 
and dropping to his knees, lifted the other's head 
up against his waist. It twisted inertly upon the 
thin hung Was life truly 


gone ? 
gone! 


neck and forward. 

Like one in a daze, Dickon laid the boy down 
again among the leaves, and rose to his feet, still 
holding the burning sticks in his hand. The 
flames came painfully near to his flesh before he 
started into sense again. 

Then he swiftly built a fire in a cleft among the 
rocks at the end of the little hollow, piling dry 
wood and leaves upon it till the blaze lighted up 
This done, he knocked off the 
leather bottle, cut out the 
stopper, and kneeling once more, put its mouth to 
the dying lad’s lips. 

Strange tears came into his eyes as, after only a 
brief moment, those of his friend opened in truth, 
and gazed wonderingly upward at the luminous 
volume of ascending Then the slight 
frame shuddered piteously with a recurring chill, 
and the dread sleep fell upon it once more. 

Dickon dragged him to the fire, piling leaves 
behind for support, and holding the lad’s hands 
almost into the flames, so desperate did the strait 
seem to be. Then he stripped off his own leathern 
jacket, and wrapped it about Andreas. 

He heaped fresh fuel on the fire, he rabbed the 
slender limbs for warmth with his rough hands, 
he forced more of the wine-drink down the boy’s 
throat—all at were, in a frenzy of 
resolve that death should at all hazards be fought 
off. 

And so it came about, for presently Andreas 


everything about. 


waxen cover of his 


smoke. 


once, as it 


was sitting propped up upon the mound of leaves, 
smiling faintly with pleasure at the new warmth 
in his veins, bird-bones 
from the pie. 

Dickon gnawed ravenously upon the smoky 
and half-cooked piece of tough meat he had cut 
from the ham of the boar, and watched the sweet 
spectacle of his friend restored to life, in an 
abstraction of dumb joy. 

Andreas lifted his hand in air, and uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

‘It is Christmas eve!” he 
forgotten !"" 

‘So said the friar,’’ Dickon mumbled between 
mouthfuls, tearing at the food meanwhile with his 
teeth. ‘*He was in two minds about having me 
flogged, but for that. The monks have a fear of 
the king, they say, and on the days he marks for 
them durst not break bread for themselves. Thus 
this friar must needs fast to-day—so he said. 
How could the king know, if he slipped in some 
food while-times? He hath not been in these 
parts this many years.” 

“It is not the king, Dickon,”’ answered Andreas. 
“A greater than any king ordereth these matters.”’ 

“Ave, the lord of Warwick,” said Dickon. 
‘*My father rode with him, in far countries, when 
he was lusty. But the king slew him years agone, 
in a battle by London town. Wist you not that?” 

‘Tut, tut,’ the lad in ragged velvet made 


and sucking bare the last 


said. “I had 
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reply, smiling at first, and then more gravely. 
‘Your Warwick is dust and bones, as every man 
shall be, the king not less than the meanest knave. 
But God does not die, and He ruleth all things.” 

‘Sir Watty swore ever by Him,” said Dickon. 
«But He hath not once set foot in Shropshire, in 
my time.” 

Andreas lifted himself at this, with eyes mar- 
velling at such ignorance. 

“Oh, Dickon lad, thou hast the very mother’s 
milk of learning to find thy way to,” he cried, 
and crossed his knees by the ruddy blaze, tailor- 
fashion, to begin. 

The story that he told to Dickon was such a one 
as never Christian child in these times needs to 
hear, but rather draws in from every source, 
unconsciously, like speech and the shapings of 
thought. But to Dickon it was brand new, since 
at Egswith no godly man had ever shown his face. 
He listened to it all with open mouth and brain. 

As for Andreas, he grew presently conscious of 
fatigue, and lay back upon his couch of leaves as 
his narrative unfolded. Then, the instant spur of 


food and warmth becoming spent, his voice grew | 


fainter, and in the returning weakness his thoughts 
wandered from the thread of the sublime story 
to tender memories of how it had been illumined 
and decked out in his old German home. 

“Ach, lieber Tannenbaum!" he murmured, 
with the firelight in his dreamy eyes. ‘It wasa 
sight to live for, Dickon—the beautiful fir-tree 
before you, witb burning candles fastened in 


among the branches, and Christmas gifts hanging | 


underneath,—every little minute something new 
you found,—and father, mother, brothers, sisters, 


all in the happy ring around the tree, with joyful ' 


songs and good wishes—woe! woe! I shall never 
see it again!”’ 

“That thou shalt, and hundreds of them,’’ said 
Dickon, cheerily. 

But Andreas shook his head in sadness, and 
gazed into the crackling blaze as though it were a 
tomb. 

“Old Geraldus and I would have had a tree,” 
he sighed at last. ‘*Each year since we came out 
from Augsburg we made us one, and sang the 
dear old German songs, and gave each other gifts. 
And this year we were both to give this goodly 
‘Troilus’ to Sir John—and lo! they are both 
murdered, dead, and I am following them, close 
at their heels—and ‘Troilus’ will come to naught. 
And never had more cunning and shapely work 
been done, not even in Augsburg!”’ 

‘Is it far—that ‘Owg’—what name do you call 
it?’’ asked Dickon. ‘As far as London town ?’’ 

The lad smiled faintly from where he lay. ‘It 
is across the sea, and many days’ journey still.” 

‘“‘And does the king come there oftener than 
into Shropshire ?”’ 

“Dull boy! There your king durst never come. 
It is not his country. There is an emperor, and 
then a Wittelsbach Duke, but even these may not 
come into Augsburg if the burghers say them 
nay. The tongue is different there from yours, 
and so, glory be to the saints, are the manners, 
too. There learning flourishes, and men are 
gentle, and books like poor Troilus yonder are 
monthly made by dozens.”’ 

‘‘Wherefore came you hither, then?’ queried 
Dickon, with rude islander logic. 

“It was the madness in my master’s head. He 


deemed that here he should be welcome, bringing | 
But | 


a new craft to make knowledge common. 
these be beasts here in Shropshire, not men. 


They desire not books, but only blood and battle | 


and red meat.”’ 


‘“‘Men come by knowledge to their hurt,”’ said | 


Dickon. ‘There was a clerk turned thief ~ in 
Egswith with Sir Watty, and he was skilled to 
fashion marks on paper so wise men might know 
their meaning—and him they hanged at Rednal 
for a rogue four winters syne.” 

‘*For that he was a robber, and no true clerk,”’ 
retorted Andreas. 

Dickon looked into the fire for answer, and 
then at the black, starless sky overhead. He 
rose, and busied himself for a time in gathering 


fresh fuel, and then in roughly wattling some side | 


shelter at the back of the bed of leaves. Some 
vagrant flakes of snow sifted through the branches 
above, and he reflected upon the chances of 
making a roof on the morrow. Or doubtless it 
would be better to go farther back, and build 
more securely there. 

He put the question to Andreas by way of talk, 
restoring the fire meanwhile. The German boy 
smiled in wonder. 

‘‘Why, on the morrow, if strength comes back 
to me, hie we to the good white friars. They 
bade you come, and me, too!’’ 

Dickon’s face clouded over. 

“Nay, I’m for the greenwood,” he said, stub- 
bornly. ‘I will wear no man’s collar more, nor 
sleep under roof. To be free, here in the open, it 
maketh a new man of me. And so, an you leave 
me, here I abide alone, or in these parts.” : 

‘How should I leave thee, Dickon ?”’’ said the 
other, softly. ‘That could not be. But freedom 
lies not alone out under the skies, in wind and 
cold. Was any other more free than I, with.my 
old master? Come, thou shalt be ruled by me— 
and we will make our way out from these ruffian 
parts together, and somewhere we shall light 


upon a gentle patron, and there I will carve new 
types and build a press, and thy stout arms shall 
turn the screw, and | will teach thee learning, 
and —”’ 

He broke off all at once, and gazed wistfully 
upward at the mounting volume of smoke and 


snapping sparks for a long time in silence. 
Dickon looked on him, speechless but with great 
things dawning confusedly in his head. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOVEMBER GLEE. 


Away together we all three fy. 

The leaves, the wild North Wind, and I, 

And as we rustle and race along, 

I sing again 

Ho! Ho! No 
Weekly Wisconsin. 


and again my song, 
rth Wind blow! 


—Mildred McNiel. 
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For the Companion. 


CAPTURING A KITTEN. 


One bright day in May, when I was about thir- 
teen years old, and my brother Charley was a year 
older, we started out together to visit the children 
/on a farm about four miles distant. Charley 
walked, his gun on his shoulder, and I rode our 
| old white horse, Bob. 
| 1 did little more than keep pace with my brother. 

I had been his companion ever since he had been 

allowed to have a gun. I had gone with him on 
| his hunting expeditions to carry the game, and the 
| old horse was often with us on our wanderings 
through the woods. 

We lived on a large farm high up among the 
| mountains of the coast range of California. The 
| country was very sparsely settled, and a visit to a 
| neighbor meant a jaunt of several miles. I had 
| learned to shoot well, but as we had but one gun, 
| and Charley was a boy, he usually claimed the 
| right to the gun when we went hunting. 








The mountains were full of deer, wildcats and | 


Here was 4 new difficulty. It was impossible 
for me to get off and on again with the big kittens 
in my arms, and the old horse would trot along for 
only a few steps, and then subside into his usual 
slow walk. It was only by dint of hard kicking 
and fierce jerking of the bridle that I contrived to 
get him into an occasional fair trot. 

We had gone about a mile farther, and I was 
cuffing one of my kittens into submission, when I 
heard what I fancied was a growl behind me. 

I turned, but could see nothing. Nevertheless, I 
felt a little nervous, and kicked my feet against the 
horse’s sides more vigorously than ever. 

We went on about two rods, when I heard the 
same noise again. This time 1 thought I could not 
be mistaken, and I was not. Turning, I saw, to my 
horror, that a large California lioness was coming 
at a dead run not one hundred yards behind me. 

Every few steps she uttered a horrid growl, and 
she looked really fiendish. My heart stood still, 
but I did not give up. Old Bob, too, heard the noise, 
and increased his speed to the best pace he had. 

Of course the little lions had caught the sound. 
They meowed and cried louder than ever. This 
excited the mother the more, and she redoubled 
her growls. 

I dared not look around, but very soon it was not 
necessary for me to turn in order to see her. She 
was right by my side, and glaring at me in the 
most frightful manner. 

There was nothing else to do; I took one of the 
kittens and threw it at the mother lion; and I 
threw it very hard, hitting her full in the face. 

I fully believed that the old lioness would keep 
on and compel me to give up the other young one 
also, and I was astonished to see her seize this one 
in her mouth and make off as fast as possible 
toward her lair. 

This was very pleasing, but I was perfectly cer- 
tain that the old lioness would come back after the 
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Throwing away the Cub. 


| “coons.” California lions and panthers were occa- 
| sionally seen, to say nothing of rabbits, quail and 
| such small game. 

On this day we left the house at about nine 
| o’clock. We trudged and jogged pleasantly along, 
but Charley did not kill even a squirrel, and I took 
pains to tease him about his bad luck. 

We spent the day with our young friends, and 
started on our return at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

After we had left the main road and taken the 
trail toward home, Charley turned off into the 
woods to try to redeem his reputation as a hunter. 
I might have followed him, but I was in haste to 
get home. So I touched up old Bob with my whip, 
and jogged along down the lonely bridle-path. 

Just as I was following a bend in the road, a 
mile and a half beyond the place where Charley 
and I had parted, something attracted my atten- 





tion in what appeared to be a pile of leaves bedded | 


in the hollow roots of a great oak. The object 
appeared to shine. 

I turned my horse toward it to get a closer view, 
and then discovered that the shining came from 


which I at first took to be large kittens; but when 
I dismounted I found that they were the cubs of a 
mountain lion! 


for kittens, and these little animals were much 
prettier than any kitten. They were plump and 
most beautifully marked. They got up and began 


innocent and engaging manner. 

What ideal pets! Instantly the thought came to 
me, ‘‘Why not capture them and take them home?” 
Here would be glory for me, to be sure. How I 
would triumph over Charley! 

I stooped over and picked up two of them; there 
were four in all. 

I had much difficulty in mounting my horse with 
the baby lions in my arms, for they wriggled and 
scratched and did everything in their’ power to 
prevent me from carrying them off; but at last I 
was in the saddle, and started off. Fortunately 
my horse knew the road and was perfectly safe; 
so I merely threw the bridle over my arm, and 
held a crying kitten in each hand. ‘ 

How they did meow and squall! 
then the other, and then a duet! 

All at once, in the midst of all this yelling of the 
cubs, the thought flashed across my mind that the 
mother would probably come home, and finding 
two of her babies gone, go in quest of them; and 
here 1 was, creeping along on a slow old horse, 
three miles from home, with two young lions. It 
was about time to wake up old Bob! 

1 looked for my whip. It was gone. Probably 1 
had dropped it in my attempts to mount. 


First one and 





| 
| 
| 


| 


to gambol and play with each other in the most | 


| 








remaining one. And unless I could get home, 
which was not probable, or should meet some one 
who had a gun, which was not probable, either, she 
would get it away from me. 

I shouted louder still at old Bob, and almost 
stood up in the saddle in my excitement; but the 
poor old horse was already going about as fast as he 
could go. He seemed to appreciate the emergency, 
but he was getting badly winded. 

We went on about three-quarters of a mile more. 


It occurred to me that I might keep the kitten from | 


continually announcing our whereabouts to its 
mother, so I propped its mouth wide open with my 
fingers, and this stopped its crying. 

We were making pretty good time, and I was 
beginning to feel a little reassured, when I heard 
the leaves crackling behind me. I knew what was 
coming, and did not look around. I kept on, 
determined to hold the kitten at all hazards. 

Very soon, however, I heard the old lioness much 
closer than I had expected, and turned around 
just at the moment that my horse made a violent 
plunge forward. The lioness had dug her forefeet 
into the horse’s thighs, preparatory to leaping 


the bright eyes of several beautiful little creatures | upon his back. 


With a terrified scream, I flung the kitten away 
with all my might. The lioness released her hold 


| on the horse, and taking this kitten in her mouth | 
I was delighted. I had always had a fondness | as she had taken the other, uttered a growl, and 


with a savage glare at me, disappeared in the thick 
underbrush. 

Trembling with fright, and choked with indigna- 
tion to think that after all my efforts I could not 
keep even one of the pretty little creatures, I 
continued my,ride home. . 

I reached the gate soon, andin a few moments 
related my adventure at the supper-table. 
I had finished Charley burst into the room, holding 


aloft a young lion! 


My heart bounded. He had captured my kitten! 
In great excitement he began to tell his story. He 
was just returning to the trail from his hunt in the 
woods, when he met face to face the mountain 
lioness bearing her young one in her mouth. Both 
were very much startled, lioness and boy; but 
Charley recovered his presence of mind first, and 
raising his gun, fired, killing the she-lion instantly. 

He then picked up the little one, and also 
succeeded in dragging the mother a short distance. 
He left her just at the edge of the woods and ran 
home with the living cub to get help. 

Charley magnanimously gave me the baby. Of 
course I was a little crestfallen, feeling that I had 
lost my share of the glory, but 1 was commended 
and complimented, after all. 

I kept the little lion three years. We fed him on 
bread and milk, and as he grew he showed no signs 
of his wild nature. He played amicably with the 
dog, and was on good terms with all the family. 





One day, however, I unfastened his chain to give 
him exercise, and one of the first things he did 
was to kill a chicken. It was his first taste of 
blood. After that he committed some depredation 
whenever he was let loose. He grew sullen and 
morose. 

At last he bit a little girl who came to visit us, 
drawing blood, which he lapped eagerly. She was 
alone with him; and when we heard her cry and 
ran out, we found that the cub had thrown the 
child down, and was resting his paws on her body. 

He was killed at once. I felt a few severe pangs 
at his death, but we saved his skin. Charley had 
already tanned the skin of the mother. We had 
the cub’s skin treated in the same way; and now, 
when my mother tells the story of our youthful 
experience, as she often does, she points proudly 
to the two beautiful robes—the spoils of her chil- 
dren’s lion hunt. 

BEATRICE RODRIGUEZ MOSEs. 
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For the Companion. 


ALEC’S REPUTATION. 


“More fresh air children comin’!” said Mrs. 
Crane. “Land o’ love! Zopher, I’m tired of ’em. 
We’ve had ’em lame, halt and blind, and I'd like a 
change. Not that I’ve a thing agin ‘fresh airs.’ 
Far from it; it’s a noble charity. But it don’t seem 
hardly fair to keep on entertainin’ these strange 
younkets, when your own flesh and blood stands 
in need of country air as much as any of ’em.” 

Mrs. Crane fell to scouring her bright milk-pans, 
while her husband stared out of the window and 
thought hard. 

Summer after summer this good farmer had 





Before’ 


entertained poor children, often two at a time, and 
usually those in bad health; and all the time his 
conscience would persist in asking, ‘“* Where’s 
Marthy’s boy?” 

Martha had been the farmer’s pretty sister once, 
but she had wilfully married a worthless fellow 
against her parents’ wishes, and had long since 
reaped the reward of her disobedience. After a 
few years of misery she died, leaving behind her 
a little boy called Alexander. 

Shortly afterward his father also died, and now 
Alec was living somewhere in New York with the 
father’s family. 

It was generally believed that they were poor 
and shiftless, and that Alec’s wits were acquiring a 
nimbleness far from desirable. At least, such were 
the rumors which occasionally reached the farm. 
By reason of Alec’s unfortunate reputation, Zopher 
Crane had been unable to make up his mind to 
welcome his nephew tothe farm. He felt sure that 
if Alec once set foot on the farm it would be for 
life. 

“Yes, I mean Marthy’s boy,” said Mrs. Crane, 
presently. ‘He may be wuthless as all git-out, but 
duty’s duty. Besides, Deacon Beazely’s wife, who 
went down to York in the spring, found out consid- 
able about the family for me. She said that maybe 
he was ruther sharp and antic like, but it was her 
opinion that Alec stood dreadful in need o’ homin’. 
Come, Zopher, let’s take him on faith.” 

Good Mrs. Crane turned her soft eyes full of 
entreaty on her husband. 

“You’re a good woman, Phebe,” said he, finally. 
“Well, send for Alec. He can be our ‘fresh air’ 
for a spell, if you like.” 

Martha’s boy was really a trifle more “antic” 
than was thoroughly comfortable for others, but 
| according to his lights, he was not really a bad 
boy. True, he had a reputation for sharpness that 
rejoiced his soul. He was at the bottom of nearly 
every bit of mischief that happened in his neigh- 
borhood. 

In due time he came to the farm. He helped 
Uncle Zopher and his two boys, Joe and Albert, 
about the place, and on occasion, he rendered 
| assistance in the kitchen, where doughnuts and 
the snappiest kind of gingersnaps were sure to be 
found at any hour. 

Alec declared that life on the farm was “dandy 
fun.” He playeda few pranks now and then, but 
asarule, he kept well within bounds the sharpness 
for which he was famed in his little circle in the 
city. He seemed to know when he was well off. 

Uncle Zopher was an easy-going soul on every 
point but one, and that was his shop—a little shanty 
built off the barn, where he did his repairs on 
rainy days. 

It was his firm and fond conviction that if it had 
not been his lot to be a farmer he would have made 
a very excellent mechanic. The big grindstone 
and all the little whetstones and glue-pots, and 
carpenter’s tools of various kinds, were the joy of 
Uncle Zopher’s heart. Hitherto, no one had been 
bold enough to meddle with them. 

Among the treasures of the shop was a stone 
bottle, without a stopper, filled with sweet oil. It 
stood on a broad shelf beneath the window. One 
morning this bottle was found to be empty. Only 
the night before it had been newly filled. As the 
shop door was always kept locked, and the key to 
it cleverly concealed behind the kitchen door, it 
was clear that some one of the household was the 
offender. 

**Somebody’s been tamperin’ with my ile,” 
announced Uncle Zopher, looking severely over 
the tops of his spectacles straight at Alec. 

Alec anxiously undertook to clear himself of 
| this awful charge. 

“There, lad, careful!” said Uncle Zopher; ‘‘my 
| boys didn’t take it, I know, for they’ve said so, and 
| what they say is sure to be true; but you—I don’t 
| know about you.” 

Alec made the most frenzied protestations of 

innocence. Perhaps no one believed him, but for 
| the time being the matter was dropped. 

| Alas! the contents of the fat stone bottle in the 
| shop disappeared again, and Uncle Zopher’s face 
| grew stern. 

| “If you would only tell the truth, Alec dear!” 
| entreated Aunt Phebe, with tears in her eyes. 
| “Come now, just for mischief, didn’t you do it?” 

“Nope!” maintained Alec, stoutly. No confession 
| could be wrung from him. 

Meantime the oil continued to disappear, until 

finally Uncle Zopher declared that Alec certainly 
| must be the thief, and that unless within three days 
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a full confession was made he should “ship him 
off,” and that he “need never show hide nor hair 
on the place again.” 

Alec was in despair. He had never known the 
delights of a home before. To go away from the 
farm now would break his heart. He was misera- 
bly convinced now that if his reputation had been 
for honesty and truth, instead of trickery and 
sharpness, he would not have been suspected. 

“Say, now,” drawled Joe, his cousin, as the two 
were moodily driving home the cows, “this oil 
business is mighty queer, and if you didn’t take it, 
if you truly didn’t take it—let’s creep out to the 
shop to-night after the folks are in bed, and watch 
out for the scamp who did. What d’ye say?” 

Alec welcomed the scheme eagerly, and the two 
boys arranged their plan of action. When it was 
nearly midnight, the pair softly descended the 
stairs and let themselves out of the kitchen door. 

A big moon shone in through the low window of 
the shop, lighting the fat stone bottle, newly filled 
with oil, that stood on the wide shelf beneath. 

The boys heard a noise almost as soon as they 
had entered, and quickly crouched behind some 
barrels. Here they had a good view of the shelf. 

At that moment the moon hid her face behind a 
cloud. All was dark. Mysterious sounds were 
heard by the young listeners. Joe thought it might 
be rats, but to Alec’s excited mind even Indians or 
pirates were possible, and his teeth chattered. 
But his desire to have vengeance on the thief 
overcame his fears, and he held his ground. 

More scuffing was heard presently, and then it 
became evident that something was reaching up to 
the shelf. When the moon once more kindly threw 
her light in the little shop, behold! four large rats 
were seated complacently on a box on the broad 
window ledge, the top of the box being just even 
with the neck of the bottle. 

Alec and Joe leaned over the barrels almost 
to the extent of falling in order to see the per- 
formance. One rat deliberately turned around 
and let his tail down the neck of the oil bottle, and 
then carefully withdrawing the dripping member, 
he gracefully submitted it to his three rat com- 
panions, who licked off all the adhering oil. Then 
another rat took his turn at thrusting his tail into 
the bottle, and in this way all were served. By 
and by all four rats scampered off. 

The mystery of the oil bottle was solved at last! 

“I swan to gracious!”’ ejaculated Uncle Zopher, 
when, the next morning, the boys laid the result of 
their midnight researches before the family. ‘The 
knowin’ critters!” 

“Well, sonny,” said Uncle Zopher to Alec, “I’m 
sorry enough that I suspected you of bein’ what 
you wa’n’t; but you see, your reputation was 
agin you. Maybe you aint never heerd it, but a 
good name is wuth more than great riches. If you 
think you see through it clear enough to try to 
build up a better sort of a reputation than what 
you brought here, you needn’t never go away.” 

Alec thought he saw through it. He had found 
out that sharp tricks did not pay, and he resolved 
thenceforth to live so honorably that his word 
should be as good as Joe’s or Albert’s. 

JOSEPHINE GATES. 
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For the Companion. 


TUAREGS. 
IN THREE PARTS.— PART III. 
At a Tuareg Yooglé. 


During the autumn of 1891 rumors were current 
at the artesian oases around Ouargla that swarms 
of locusts had devastated the natural oases of the 
middie and suuthern Sahara, and that in conse- 
quence the Tuaregs would be driven northward 
and compelled, in order to escape starvation, to 
live to a still larger extent than usual upon rob- 
bery. Several forays tended to confirm this report. 
In response to appeals from the colonists, the 
government sent a force of border police to 
Ouargla. 

My friend Randon paid little heed to these 
rumors. We went and came as usual on our pros- 
pecting trips. 

While exploring the ranges of hills to the west 
of the Wady Igharghar, about sixty kilometres 
south of my friend’s oasis, we saw on several calm 
mornings what appeared to be the smoke of an 
encampment arising from behind another range of 
the desert hills to the westward. Noting the smoke 
two weeks later, apparently in the same place, we 
decided that there must be a Tuareg yooglé, or 
walled village, in that quarter. Randon sent by 
Hassan a note to the commandant at Ouargla, 
reporting the matter. 

Somewhat to our astonishment, we were roused 
before sunrise the next morning by the strains of 
a bugle just outside the palm belt, and before we 
had time to rise and dress, a young lieutenant of 
Turcos, or Algerian native troops, knocked at our 
door, and with profuse and polite expressions of 
regret for disturbing us so early, presented a note 
from the commandant requesting that we should 
guide a detachment to the place where we had 
seen evidences of a Tuareg yooglé. 

Randon was not at all pleased. He does not 
favor a policy of reprisal against the Tuaregs; but 
the request for our services, coming from the 
military authorities, was not one which could be 
refused. 

The detachment was in command of Captain 
Rincon, with Lieutenant de la Rue second in com- 
mand. It consisted of eighty-five native Algerian 
sharp-shooters, mounted on running camels, and 
also a squad of six artillerymen in charge of 
4 machine gun, carried by a sturdy old male camel. 
A surgeon accompanied the detachment. 

By daybreak the next morning our entire expe- 
dition had arrived at the place where we had seen 
the smoke. Randon and I, who had been atten- 
tively watching a dark, tumulus-like object on the 
plain before us from a barren hilltop, could make 
out that it consisted of a circular wall of sun-dried 
brick, perhaps eighteen feet high, and inclosed 
about half an acre. 

Apparently it was built on a little hillock. Above 
the top of the wall could be seen the tops of palms 
which grew within it, and beyond and outside was 








another palm group, near which we could make 
out the curb of a well, with the frame and lines 
above it with which water is hoisted. 


The whole, it was plain, constituted a Tuareg | upon the barbarians; and it resulted as every such | 


yooglé, or walled village. 
A few minutes afterward three Tuaregs were 


seen to emerge at a gate in the brick wall, and | off from retreat into the yooglé. 


advance toward the well. Six or seven maharis 


head into the hole, and told the people not to be 
afraid, and to remain quiet. We did not report our 
discovery. 

Thereupon we left the yooglé, and went out 
where the surgeon and eight wounded were wait 
ing, near the overturned mitrailleuse, the return of 
Captain Rincon and his men from their pursuit of 
the Tuareg mounted party. The Turcos chased 


Captain Rincon went hastily to the relief of De 
la Rue, with forty men from the main body of the 
Turcos. They made a solid and determined onset 


advance of disciplined troops upon irregular hordes 
must do. The Tuaregs were put to flight and cut 


Seeing the attacking party now completely con- 


then came forth, when suddenly, in the increasing | solidated, the barbarians fled toward the hills. | them ineffectually four or five miles. The maharis 


light, one of the men espied our detachment. 

Uttering a shout to the others, he ran inside. 
The maharis were at once turned back, and driven 
within the gateway. Manifestly our approach had 
been a complete surprise. 

The captain threw skirmishers forward, and 
despatched two platoons of twenty men each to 
left and right, to surround the village in part and 
enfilade the fugitives, should they attempt to 
escape. 

We did not know how large a force the yooglé 
might contain. Our two detached platoons moved 


off on either hand to a distance of seven or eight | ing were visible. 


hundred yards, and the skirmishers advanced at a 
run, closing around to right and left. 

There was a delay of several minutes in dis- 
mounting the mitrailleuse from its camel and 
mounting it upon its carriage. While this was 
being done, a file of mounted Tuaregs emerged 
from the gateway. The line swiftly lengthened as 
we looked, till at least thirty were in sight. They 
wheeled into line with shrill, loud battle-cries, and 
charged the platoon on their right. 

The Turcos, who had dismounted, received the 
Tuaregs with a sharp volley, and Captain Rincon, 
who was in command at the mitrailleuse, opened 
fire upon them, sending in a continuous rattling 
discharge of four-ounce balls. The main body of 
the sharp-shooters went forward at a trot to sup- 
port the assailed platoon. 

Randon and I, who sat looking on, saw three or 
four of the Tuareg dromedaries fall as they 
charged; but the main party held their pace, and 
rapidly neared the Turcos, who fired very coolly 
and well. The Tuaregs succeeded iw coming to 
close quarters, and a sharp hand-to-hand fight 





Surprising 


followed, until the centre division, under Lieuten- 
ant de la Rue, closing in upon the Tuaregs’ left 
flank, gave them a volley at short range which sent 
them to right about. 

Nearly half their maharis were down, and under 
a running fire the discomfited Tuaregs, some 
mounted, some on foot, fled around the wall and 
entered by a gate on the farther side. 

The Turcos, now somewhat scattered, followed 
in pursuit close up to the brown brick wall. They 
had advanced to the gate when ten or twelve of 
the enemy rushed out on foot, and charging 
furiously, sent the skirmishers and stragglers 
flying back on the main body. 

This squad of Tuaregs dashed forward, valor- 
ously shouting defiance, till the mitrailleuse was 
trained on them. Two fell at the first shots from 
it, when the rest retired quickly. 

For some minutes the machine gun then played 
on the yooglé, riddling the tops of the palms above 
the wall, and causing the dust to fly visibly from 
the wall itself. 

Meantime skirmishers had ridden completely 
around the yooglé. Captain Rincon brought the 
machine gun closer, and sent Lieutenant de la Rue 
with orders to the platoon on the left, which had 
not thus far been engaged, to move around toward 
the opposite gate. He then ordered the main body 
of sixty Turcos to advance and storm the yooglé. 

Randon and I followed the mitrailleuse, which 
took up a position within five hundred metres of 
the yooglé. 

The Turcos, with a shout, demolished the frame 
about the well, and secured possession of the two 
posts to use in battering down the gate; but before 
they could deliver their attack with them, a volley 
from the platoon around to the left was heard, and 
then thirty or thirty-five of the enemy, mounted 


on their dromedaries, came around the wall at a | that I saw them, they burst into sobs and wails. 


run from the farther gate, and charged headlong 
through the assaulting party. 

Without pausing an instant, they rushed toward 
the machine gun. The artillerymen in charge of 
it gave them a round of bullets which brought 
down a number of the dromedaries, but did not 
check their fierce rush. 

Randon and I, as non-combatants, beat a hasty 
retreat to gain the rear of the Turcos, and the six 
artillerymen followed our example. The Tuaregs 
reached the gun and overthrew it. Then, with the 
wildest and most exultant yells, they turned off to 
the left and charged De la Rue’s platoon. 

A well-directed volley from the Turcos brought 
down five or six of the maharis and several of 
their riders; but the main body, still screaming 
and imprecating, ran headlong through the platoon, 
slightly wounding the lieutenant, killing one man, 
and spearing five others more or less seriously. 


| 
| 














Meantime the assaulting party battered down the of the Tuaregs are more speedy than any of the 
gate and entered the stronghold, which they found | running camels which the French have as yet 
to all appearance empty. succeeded in breeding. 

Captain Rincon now ordered the whole force to| The native soldiers now entered the enclosure 
form and advance on the mounted party of the | and sacked it. They cut down the palms, demol- 
Tuaregs, which had assumed a defiant attitude | ished the huts, and also the gates and the arches of 
near the foot of the hills. The surgeon remained | the walls over them. The dead dromedaries were 
behind to attend to the six or eight wounded; and | drawn to the well, and thrown into it to contaminate 
Randon and | went to examine the deserted yooglé. | the water. 

The gate, a rude structure made of palm trunks, My friend and I had little hope that the refugees 
had been knocked down. We entered the walled | in the cistern would escape discovery. In point of 
enclosure and looked about. Signs of recent cook- | fact, we afterward heard several of the Turcos 
As we had surmised from its | speak of looking into the cistern; but fortunately 
outward form, the wall was built around and on a | for the poor creatures, no one happened to examine 
low hillock. Four huts of clay bricks were enclosed | carefully enough the one which contained water to 
within the outer wall; and there were ten or twelve | spy them there. 
palms, the tops of which had been riddled by the| It was with a sense of satisfaction that we at last 
fire of the machine gun. The outer wall had | heard the bugle sound the recall for the return 
protected the huts from damage. march. We still said nothing of our discovery. 

Scattered about the open space lay camels’ A reconnaissance in that direction, a month 
accoutrements, a long-burreled gun, bournouses, | afterward, showed that the yooglé was not inhab- 
and many other articles dropped in the hurry of | ited; but there is no doubt that the Tuaregs 
the alarm and fight. returned for their women and children before we 

“It is the temporary habitation of some marauding | had been gone many hours. 
party,” Randon said. “There are no women or LOSSING G. BROWN. 
children here.” | The End. 

But, glancing in at the low doorways of the | 
houses, we saw several little garments and three ” 


or four sandals which were plainly too small for | _ . ' 
‘aii | For the Companion, 


The furniture of the huts, too,—the gaily | 
curtained RAFTING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


couches, the ornamented calabashes, | 
platters and several trinkets lying about,—seemed | 

While vast improvements have been made in 

ocean and lake steamers during the past twenty- 


to tell a different tale. 

We could not solve the mystery of the disappear- 
ance of the women and children. We searched | five years, those of the Upper Mississippi have 
through the houses, and about the camel sheds | changed but little. Though many of them have 

improved machinery, and iron hulls are slowly 
displacing wooden, still the contour of the hull is 
what it was at the close of the Civil War. 

This is partly because the old builders had 
designed a form of boat peculiarly suited to the 
condition of river navigation. The shape of the 
hull is limited by the variations in the river’s 
depth. <A drawing more than thirty 
inches of water is pretty sure to be unfitted for 
service during several months of each season. 

Again, the demand for new boats has not been 
increased, but rather reduced. The tributaries of 
the main river are less easily navigable than for- 
merly. Streams once open for steamboats are now 
wholly abandoned by them. 

Moreover, the building of railroads on both sides 
of the river from St. Louis to St. Paul makes a 
competition for traflic that is hurtful to steamboat 
owners. Wherefore inventors are little tempted 
to improve vessels for Mississippi navigation. 

One variety of river steamboats has, however, 
improved and increased—namely, 
those engaged in rafting. The great lumber mills 
which line the Mississippi are fed from the logging 
regions of the north, and cannot now be supplied 
by the leisurely process of twenty-five years ago. 

These logs were then floated down the river in 
small rafts by the current. Men working great 
oars at each end of the raft kept it in the channel. 
The process was slow. The time required to land 
a raft in central lowa was from two to six weeks. 

It became impossible to supply the great mills, 
sawing from two to four hundred thousand feet of 
lumber a day, in this manner. Now rafts are 
brought to the same point by steamboats in from 
four to six days in ordinary stages of water. 

The logs are “brailed” this year near the mouth 
of the Chippewa River, at a point called West 
Newton. To this point they are floated loose, then 
sorted and run into pockets, when the brail is tied 
together. The raft is then towed in sections of 
three brails each to a point below LaCrosse, where 
the two sections are put together, and the raft is 
complete. 

An ordinary raft consists of six brails of logs, of 
eight hundred logs to the brail, making in all forty- 
eight hundred logs, having a value of from twelve 
t6 fifteen thousand dollars. 

The logs are arranged in rectangular form, the 
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steamer 


been greatly 


a Yoogle, 


built against the outer wall, but discovered no one. 
Almost in the centre of the enclosure, at the top 
of the dry knoll, two holes opened into excavations 
which we supposed to be cisterns for storing water 
in case of attack and siege. Each was about ten 
feet in depth, and fifteen feet in diameter under- 
ground. 

Both were carefully covered, and the holes were 
scarcely more than large enough to admit a bucket 
from above. Randon went down on his hands and | 
knees and put his head in at one of the holes. To 
gain a better idea of its size and construction, he 
struck several matches, thrusting them in at the 
opening and dropping them to the bottom. 

The other cistern had water at the bottom. We 
examined it less closely, its purpose being evident. 

We picked up several of the calabashes and 
platters to take away as souvenirs, and made a 
bundle of them, which we were tying up in one of | six brails lying side by side. The whole is about 
the curiously dyed and striped khalats when we | six hundred feet long by three hundred wide. 
both heard an indistinct, quickly suppressed cry, | This great quadrangle of between three and four 
which appeared to be close at band. acres is pushed by the bow of the steamer resting 

My companion gave a low whistle. against the stern of the raft. This is an improve- 
that a child, Brown?” he whispered. | ment dictated by long experience. 

“Certainly it sounded like one,” I answered. | One is likely to ask, “Why not pull the raft, 

Again we searched in every nook and corner of | instead of pushing it?’”’ That was done when boats 
the enclosure. I glanced into the empty cistern, | first began towing these rafts. Then they tried 
and again peeped down into the one containing | two boats, one at each end of the raft. Finally it 
water. As I was rising from the hole, without | was discovered that the work could best be done 
having seen anything, I heard a slight splash, and | by one boat at the stern of the raft. 
looked again. This time I struck a match and held It is astonishing to see with what ease a pilot will 
it as far down into the hole as possible. control this bulky expanse of logs. He can throw 

What I then saw caused me to utter an involun. | tle bow of the raft within two feet of any desired 

tary exclamation; for with their backs close against | point, rounding sandbars or passing draws, or 
the wall of the cistern, there stood a row of giving room to ascending steamers. 
Tuareg women and children, ankle-deep in the By crowding the stern of the raft to the right the 
water! As the light of the match fell on their | pilot can throw the bow of it to the left. He will 
upturned, frightened faces, and they perceived | then immediately place the steamer square with 
the raft, or in line with it, by means of guy lines 
connecting the stern of the steamer with the stern 
corners of the raft. 

These guys are worked by a small engine in the 
stern of the boat. By tightening the right hand line 
the stern of the steamer will be drawn to the right. 
When the proper position has been reached, the 
pilot sends the steamer ahead. Thus the bow of 
the raft is thrown to the right, or rather its stern is 
the aspect of their upturned faces there in the | pushed to the left. By tightening the left line and 
obscurity of the old cistern! | loosening the right the stern of the raft is thrown 

Randon rose and looked at me with an expression | to the right, and its bow to the left. 
of much concern. In very low stages of water, or at rapids or amid 

“Poor creatures!” he exclaimed. “If they fall | sandbars, one often sees a little steamer lying 
into the hands of those Turcos, their fate may be a | across the bow of the raft, and being pushed along 
hard one.’”” with it. This is called “bowing” a raft, and the 

“Probably they will not be discovered if they | purpose of it is to make the raft more easily steer- 
keep quiet,” I said. able under certain conditions. 

Randon had learned some words of the Tuaregs’ | In approaching a bara raftsman sometimes takes 
language in his desert experience. He thrust his | soundings with a pole which is painted in bands 


“Was not 


I rose up and made way for Randon. Lighting 
other matches, he looked down, and in his turn 

yas greeted with a similar outcry. 

At least twenty women and children were flat- 
tening their backs against the sides of the cistern, 
with their feet in the water. The Tuaregs are 
nearly as light-skinned as Europeans, and their 
women are comely. Very white and pitiful was 
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alternating in color, each band one foot wide, One short whistle means passage to the right, | to devote themselves, to the conversion of the 
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to enable him to make a quick measurement with | and two to the left, as is the rule with steamers in 


his eye. Standing on the bow of the raft he 
thrusts the pole to the bottom at intervals of about 
a minute, and gives the pilot his bearings. 

The construction of the rafts has been much 
changed within a generation. Formerly it was 


| harbors or at sea; but the descending boat has 
| the right of way, and the pilot may reject the 


suggestion of the ascending pilot. 
When both steamers are going in the same | 
| direction, and one desires to pass the other, the | 





Pushing a 


thought needful to drive a spike into every log. 
The expense of this process was great, and the 
damage to the logs serious. Now it is thought 
sufficient to surround the whole with a strong 
boom,—each ‘‘brail’’ first being ‘‘boomed’’ sepa- 
rately,—the logs lying loose within these booms. 
There is a tendency also to increase the size of the 
rafts. 

Sometimes it happens that a raft’s boom is 
broken, either by a passing steamer, or by running 
on a sandbar. Our boat actually pulled the whole 
stern off its raft, and three-fourths of the logs 
went down the river. Another boat fortunately 
caught the main portion of it, while the loose logs 
were with some difficulty gathered by our rafts- 
men. 

Logs are constantly rolling from under the raft 
and thus escaping. When a detached log emerges, 
a raftsman with a pike-pole spears it and tows it 
to the side of the raft, where it is pulled on top of 
the raft by a little engine situated in the bow of 
the steamer. 

The movement of these raft boats when towing 
is so slow that one who accompanies one of them 
can safely take a small boat and row ahead a mile 
or two, spend half an hour at some interesting 
place on the river, and then rejoin the raft. 

Running a drawbridge at night with a raft is 
both interesting and wonderful to the on-looker. 
To place the raft, which is just wide enough to 
fill the draw, in such a position that it will go 
through readily, and this in the night, when the 
very lights intended to aid the pilot are deceptive 
to the inexperienced, requires great skill. 

In the blaze of our electric light it looks as if 
the raft were within ten feet of the shore, and 
headed full upon it; but in a moment the great 
bulky thing swings around full into the channel, 
squares itself for a straight shoot across the river 
nearly parallel to the bridge, and then, turning 
abruptly, easily drops into the shear boom and 
through the draw, whose lights are turned green 
to indicate that the way is clear. 

One of the happiest effects is produced by the 
electric lights carried by the boats. The light is 
in the bow of the steamer, and under full control 
of the pilot. In the clear river the light is not 
used, as it is easier to guide the steamer by the 
outlines of the shore; but in difficult places, or in 
landing or delivering a raft, or in passing a draw, 
the hght is necessary. 

The pilot drops this huge eye upon the point 
desired, and moves it from place to place. It 
seems to be a thing of life, seeking something 
lost. 

The lights can be seen for miles. One night 
we saw one flashing from side to side of the river, 
which seemed to be just around a bend, or on the 
other side of a small island. We rushed to the 
deck to see the boat pass. The light was twenty 
miles distant, and it was several hours before we 
met it 

Some of the raft-boats are very fine. That in 
which I made a memorable trip down the river _is 
of one hundred and eighty-seven tons register, 
and draws about thirty inches of water. 

Its state-rooms for the use of the officers and 
the owner of the boat are beautifully and com- 
fortably furnished. It does not carry passengers 
except by the courtesy of the owner. The crew, 
including cooks and raftsmen, numbers twenty- 
two. 

The “rafter’’ is accompanied by two barges 
carrying ‘‘strips’’—a material from the mills used 
for fuel. Food for the boats is taken on at various 
points along the river, often without landing, or 
even checking the speed of the raft. Three 
whistles are a signal to the purveyors of supplies 
on shore that milk is wanted; four mean ice, and 
five both milk and ice. 

The farmer who supplies these commodities 
brings them out in a skiff in answer to the signals. 
Signs announcing that these supplies are for sale 
are conspicuously displayed. Boats passing on 
the river are required by law to signal each other. 
The ascending steamer gives the first signal, and 
is answered by the descending steamer. 


Raft. 


| same signals are to be observed. The boat in| 
| front has the right of way. If she desires to 
| keep her course, she will indicate it by the proper 
| signals; but in no case may the boat in front 
| cross the bow of the boat astern. 

S. C. Bronson. 
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For the Companion. 
PREJUDICE. 


A leaf may hide the mapgest star 


From Love’s uplifted eye ; 
t-bar 


A moat of prejudice ou 
A world of Charity. Joux B. Tae. 
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THE JESUITS. 


A notable event took place early in October at 
the remote monastery of Azpeitia, in Spain. An 
assemblage of delegates of the ‘‘Society of Jesus”’ 
gathered there to make choice of a new chief, or 
general, of their order. 

This election has always been held hitherto in 
Rome; but it was deemed safe to hold it at a 
distance from the influence of the Papal court, 
and from the possible attacks of Italian mobs. 
So it was convened on a spot which is only a mile 
distant from the birthplace of Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder of this famous society. 

On the fifth day, after the ceremony of voting 
had in each case been preceded by fasting and 
other religious rites, Father Martin, a Spaniard 
of middle age, was elected general of the order 
for life. 

The ‘Society of Jesus,’’ or order of the Jesuits, 
still maintains, after more than three and a half 
centuries of unceasing activities and strange 
vicissitudes of power and misfortune, a vigorous 
existence. 

Wherever these men, devoted as they are mostly 
to the two causes of conversion and education, 
are able to obtain and keep a foothold, they are 
found as indefatigably at work as they were 
when Europe was still to a degree resting under 
the deep shadow of the Middle Ages. 

When, in 1534, the Spanish monk, Ignatius 
Loyola, with six monkish associates, conceived 
the idea of a society which should be a great 
auxiliary power to the Papal throne, he intro- 
duced into the religious conflict an element 
destined largely to modify the course of human 
events. 

The Society of the Jesuits was undoubtedly 
intended to act as a check upon the Protestant 
Reformation in Loyola’s time; and it was in- 
tended to outstrip the new movement in remote 
regions, and in the education of the common 
people. 

But the Jesuits by no means had a ‘free hand”’ 
in the pursuit of their purposes. Sometimes they 
were opposed by one ruler, sometimes by another, 
and their foe was as likely to be a crowned Cath- 
olic as a crowned Protestant. 

The Jesuits have worked with a zeal and con- 
stancy which, with whatever view we may regard 
them, in general, commands admiration for the 
self-devotion they have shown. Yet the society 
has been driven from one state and another, until, 
sometimes, it has scarcely been able to retain a 
foothold on the soil of Europe at all. At this 
moment, Jesuits are forbidden to hold schools, or 
to reside as members of the order, in France, 
Germany, Russia and Italy. 

A little more than a century ago, Pope Clement 
XIV. suppressed the society altogether, in behalf 
of ‘the peace of the church ;’’ but at the very end 
of the last century the order was revived again; 
and in 1814 the society was once more openly 
recognized and acknowledged by the reigning 
Pope, Pius VII. 

At the time of their suppression the Jesuits 
numbered twenty-two thousand five hundred, 
and had six hundred and sixty colleges. 

Aside from their main purpose to educate 
European children, and to draw them within the 
fold of the Papal church, the Jesuits have devoted 
themselves for centuries, and continue ardently 











heathen. 

It would be a difficult thing to find, on the map 
of the habitable world, a spot so remote that 
Jesuit missionaries have not at some time pene- 
trated to it. The story of the Jesuit missions, 
pursued without pause since the middle of the 
sixteenth century, is one of wonderful , and 
exciting interest. Wherever they have gone they 
have introduced their schools as well as their 
creed. 

In the Oriental colonies of Portugal, in China 
and then Japan, in Hindostan, and especially in 
Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, California in early 
times, and in the Philippine and other eastern 
islands, they are said to have achieved quite 
remarkable results. 

It is not necessary to enter into any one of the 
many disputed questions as to the career and 
character of this remarkable society in order to 
perceive the fact that it has had a powerful 
influence on the currents of the world’s events, 
and has been able to achieve many things of 
which its founders prophesied. 


* 
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FAME'S INFLUENCE. 


The nerves to brace, the heart to warm, 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young from slothful couch shall start, 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part. 


Selected. —Joanna Baillie. 
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COLUMBUS DAY. 


The Companion asks its friends to rejoice with 
it in the abundant success of the National Public 
School Celebration of Columbus Day. 

Our readers need not be told, perhaps, that the 
original suggestion that the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America be made the 
occasion of a great public school demonstration 
was made by The Companion, and that at every 
point in the planning and execution of this won- 
derful and inspiring celebration, The Companion 
has been the leader and organizer. 

The Companion also conceived and prepared 
the official programme, and contributed the 
original ode, address, song and salute to the flag 
as its special gift to the schools of America. 

It is pleasant to add that while we asked from 
school authorities, state and local, and from the 
newspapers, no other help than that of their 
countenance and support, that assistance was 
rendered generously and constantly, and without 
it our efforts would have been vain. 

But while we are naturally gratified that it fell 
to The Companion first to think of this popular 
celebration, and then to conduct it, the most note- 
worthy thing is the wide and significant response 
to it from the American people. 

The extent and enthusiasm of the celebration 
surpassed expectation. The schools were few 
which did not celebrate. The uniform programme 
was usually carried out. 

The flag was raised and saluted by hundreds of 
thousands of schools. ‘‘America’’ was sung 
everywhere by young and old. The ode and 
song for Columbus day were rendered and the 
address was declaimed from ocean to ocean, and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

In the civic demonstrations, even in the larger 
cities, the public schools had usually the leading 
part. New York’s school parade was the great 
feature of the three days’ observance. In many 
places the scholars, escorted by the veterans, had 
the entire field. 

Columbus day was a people’s day. The leader- 
ship of the public school, the one institution 
which is close to all the people, brought the occa- 
sion home to every family. The consequence 
was a patriotic and thoughtful uprising of the 
people, such as America has not seen since the 
Civil War; a celebration less attended with noise 
and mere display, and more marked by serious- 
ness and unanimity, than any other single day in 
the last quarter of a century. 

But most of all there is reason for gratification 
at the significance of this mighty uprising. 

America lifted up her public school system as 
the most characteristic product of her four cen- 
turies, and as one of the principal sources, under 
God, of her greatness. 

She reaffirmed her faith that the common 
education of the citizen in the common duties of 
citizenship is the function of the state. She 
seemed to utter her trust that the distinctive 
principles of true Americanism wiil not perish so 
long as free, public education endures; and in 
token, she placed the nation’s flag, not over her 
forts and battle-grounds, but over her public 
schools. : 

The flag over the schoolhouses, also, impressed 
powerfully upon the youth that we are a nation. 
As the millions of pupils, with upturned faces 
and outstretched arms, saluted the nation’s emblem 
in the same words,—‘*‘I pledge allegiance to my 
Flag, and to the Republic for which it stands: 
one Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all,”’ a lesson of thoughtful patriotism was taught 
which will never be forgotten. 

That united salute makes an episode in Amer- 
ican history. The marching of the army of eager 
children with drilled precision of step, and with 
enthusiastic pride as the appointed bearers of 
their country’s banner on this greatest of Amer- 
ican days, was a prophetic picture of gladness and 
solemnity to all the people. 

No triumphal procession of victorious armies 











was ever so benign and appealing as this review 
of our nation’s pupils, the citizens of the new 
century, at the opening of that century. 

The conspicuous presence and patronage of the 
war-worn veterans, under the nation’s flag, seemed 
like the bequeathing of a sacred trust to those 
who are to command the future. 

This unique observance of our greatest anni- 
versary, in which while Columbus was honored 
it was America that was celebrated, was a fitting 
commencement of America’s fifth century. Co- 
lumbus day was a day of courage and gracious 
hope. 
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LONDON STONE. 





In the midst of the old city of London, where 
the heart of human life beats fastest, stands the 
church of St. Swithin’s, an old edifice rebuilt by 
Wren upon its ancient foundations, but recently 
reduced by modern taste to a most commonplace 
air of comfort and newness. 

If the curious traveller will step out of the 
passing throng, and edge his way through the 
hucksters of flowers and stale fruit squatted around 
the church, he will find, imbedded in the bluish 
slabs of its foundation, a large oblong stone as 
gray as the beard of Time himself. 

This is London Stone, erected by the Romans 
half a century before the birth of the Saviour as 
the central milestone or point of their possessions 
in Britain. From it all roads, divisions of property 
and distances throughout the province were meas 
ured. 

It has been recognized as the heart of England, 
from which all its arteries flowed, “‘by every histo- 
rian, dramatist or antiquary known to English 
literature.” 

A feeling has always existed among Englishmen 
about this stone which was not altogether super 
stition that, as all distances were reckoned from 
it, so it was in a certain way the base of the stability 
of England. 

It appeals to a foreigner in a less practical way, 
reminding him that in his own and every other 
man’s life there is a central point from which 
every distance, every advance or falling off, is 
measured by himself. 

This man makes his home and family the centre 
of all his plans, work or hopes; that one, his 
country; others erect an ambition or a passion for 
the keystone of life. 

This middle stone of our existence may be a 
very small affair. A man who looms large in the 
world’s eye has perhaps taken a certain amount of 
dollars in bank as the point to which every road of 
his life tends. A woman may take her tidy kitchen, 
or, more pitiable still, her wardrobe as the centre 
by which to measure her own life and that of other 
women. 

Our neighbors may guess at the thought, or 
creature, or thing which we have made the meas 
uring stone of our lives; but we, each of us, know 
it. And as the lines of our life after death will 
justly be raised or lowered to its level, would it 
not be wise in us to tell ourselves candidly what it 
is, and what is its height and value? 


~~. 
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DENZIER. 


Private accounts of the frightful disaster which 
occurred last spring at St. Gervais state that 
hundreds of lives were saved by the action of a 
young Swiss named Denzier, who was employed as 
a barber in one of the hotels which were wrecked 
by the avalanche. 

Denzier was at work when the first terrible 
cracking sounds gave warning of danger. The 
whole side of the mountain instantly gave way; 
the solid buildings swayed and crumbled beneath 
the feet like dust; the people, stunned with horror, 
rushed wildly here and there for escape, but death 
faced them on every side. 

Denzier alone was cool. He saw that there was 
a chance of safety on the other side of the torrent 
that swept down the mountain. 

For a few brief minutes, the mass of rocks, 
trees and shattered dwellings which it carried 
down were blocked, gorged with a narrow space of 
water in the centre. Denzier, giving orders to the 
men, heaped up over this space boxes, trunks, 
furniture, doors dragged from the hotel, until a 
bridge was made across which he led the terrified 
mob of people to safety. 

The coolness and authority with which this young 
peasant, in the face of an awful death, controlled 
the men and women who an hour before had 
regarded him as a servant, was the most remarka- 
ble feature of the achievement. 

Not until the last human being was in safety did 
he cross himself. 

The government of France has been urged to 
bestow upon him the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Many men, doubtless, as the avalanche descended 
were as brave and as willing to give their lives to 
the work of rescue as the young barber. But he 
had, besides their bravery and generosity, qualities 
which they had not—the coolness and _ practical 
shrewdness to plan the way of escape. 

These qualities are of slow growth. You may 
have the courage to fight, but you must slowly 
learn to use the sword while there is no need for it, 
or when the enemy appears you will be worsted. 


* 





TOO MUCH PUSH. 


Perseverance and “push” are far from being the 
same thing, and quite as far from being equally 
commendable. A girl walked into a large dry- 
goods store, and going up to one of the firm, asked 
if he wished to employ any more girls in his work- 
room. The gentleman was busy, but he left his 
work and answered her courteously—in the nega- 
tive. 

The girl, who was showily dressed and evidently 
impressed with her own appearance, would not 
accept his answer. 

“I was told you wanted more help,” persisted 
the applicant, somewhat defiantly. 

“It was a mistake, you see. I do not,” was the 
reply. 

“But won’t you need some one after a whil 
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“No,” was the answer, given very decidedly and 
with courteous coolness. 

The girl looked at the gentleman somewhat 
doubtfully, and walked out. Turning to a friend, 
the gentleman said: 

“That young woman saw that I was busy, and 
pushed herself forward without a word of excuse. 
She did not appreciate the courtesy I showed her. 
I would not employ a girl who had so much push 
and so little modesty and consideration for the 
rights of other people. She would never succeed 
in my store; I doubt if she would succeed any- 
where.” 

It is worth while to remember that there are 
other qualities that an employer values more than 
the tactless and independent self-assertion that is 
commonly known as “‘push.” 


* 
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A MIGHTY HUNTER. 


It is the custom, in France, for all the fashionable 
world to go shooting in the autumn. Every pos- 
sessor of a landed estate invites his friends from 
Paris to visit him at this season, and every visitor 
is expected to distinguish himself with the gun. 

When Adolphe Thiers, the petit bourgeois states- 
man of France, became President of the Republic, 
he was invited one autumn to take part in the 
sports at the country estate of M. Casimir-Perier. 
He accepted the invitation, and consequently had 
to appear on the hunting field in shooting dress 
and armed witha gun. The whole entertainment 
was really in his honor. 

M. Casimir-Perier was aware that his old friend, 
now the President, knew nothing whatever about 
hunting. But he instructed his game-keeper to 
follow M. Thiers about, and see that, in one way or 
another, the great guest of the occasion “bagged” 
more game than any other person. 

The game-keeper led the President to a certain 
spot, and said to him, “Your excellency, the game 
will all be driven past this place. You have noth- 
ing to do but remain here, and if you shoot at all, 
you are bound to kill something.” 


But the President, to his credit, declined this | 


opportunity, and insisted upon travelling about 
with the other hunters—except that he never went 
to the right place, and never got a shot at all. The 
game-keeper was in despair. The distinguished 
guest kept him hopping about from place to place, 
but always out of range of the game. 

Nevertheless, by collusion with others, the game- 
keeper so managed it that, when the day’s sport 
was over, M. Thiers, who had not discharged his 
gun all day, found a large lot of game at his feet, 
which was declared to be his “bag.” 

“This mine?” said the President, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Certainly, your excellency.” 

The President looked up with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“Ah, I see,” he said. “I never shot anything 
before I became President; so I suppose this was 
killed by the office, not by the man!” 


* 
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BLOOD MONEY. 


Not long ago, in the beautiful city of Edinburgh, 
the capital of Scotland, a fine university hall was 
built entirely out of the profits from the sale of a 
certain kind of ale. Doubtless it was a generous 
thing for the maker of the ale to devote a share 
of his profits to a useful public purpose; but the 
temperance people of Scotland bring the impeach- 
ment against the hall that it is a monument to 
Edinburgh’s drunkenness. 

Terrible pictures of the degradation of the lower 
classes of Edinburgh, due to the use of drink, are 
often drawn by residents of that city. 

“On a recent Saturday night,” one such resident 
writes toa Scottish newspaper, “I had occasion to 
pass through Cowgate, Canongate and High Street. 
The scenes 1 was compelled to witness made me 
shiver. 

“Drunken women, many of them with bairns in 
their arms, jostled me every few steps. Gray- 
haired old men filled the air with drunken yells 
and vulgar language. It grieved me beyond 
description to see a bonny, fair-haired lassie 
standing hopelessly drunk at a close mouth, the 
butt of the rude jesters who passed her by.” 

Such scenes may be seen in many another Scotch 
and British city, and to some extent in American 
cities as well. While they are to be seen, should 
money be accepted, even for beneficent public 
purposes, which is derived from a traffic which 
brings such disgrace to our civilization? 

There are many private “monuments to drunk- 
enness” scattered through the land. The time will 
come, beyond a doubt, when there will be scarce 
one to whom the sight of them does not bring a 
pang of sorrow, and very few indeed to whom 
they will ever cause a thrill of pride. 
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QUITE PREPARED. 


The professor of chemistry in a certain Eastern 
college was devoted to his particular branch of 
science, as he ought to be, and he had, moreover, 
that which is a delightful possession to any man, 
however lowly or eminent, a sense of humor. 

Once a week it was the professor’s custom to 
deliver a lecture on some subject of general interest 
connected with chemistry. Silliman’s text-book 
was used for the daily lessons. Just before the 
class came to the chapter on strychnine, the pro- 
fessor took “Antidotes” for the subject of his 
weekly lecture. 

His absorption in the subject was great, and his 
lecture was very long. He mentioned and tested 
every antidote for poison which had at that time 
been discovered. The students at last grew weary, 
and manifested their wish to be dismissed in one of 
the ways which are well known in recitation rooms. 

The professor was rather startled at the reminder, 
brought his lecture to a hasty close and said, “That 
will do.” One of the class reminded him that he 
had given out no lesson for the next day. 

“Ah,” he said, dreamily, as he took up the book, 
“yes—let me see. Well—well, boys, you may as 
well take strychnine to-morrow.” 

“Strychnine?” ejaculated one of the boys. 


“Oh yes,” responded the professor, with a quiz- 
zical smile. “If you have duly appropriated the 
lecture you have just heard, strychnine can’t hurt 
you. You are quite prepared for it.” 
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TRY 


Between sixty and seventy years ago, in a little 
city of Italy, there was, among other choristers at 
the Opera House, a young man, named Rubini, 
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who was very poor, excessively modest, and 
greatly beloved by his comrades. In Italy at that 


The first violin was more than likely to be at work 
all day in a boot-maker’s shop. 


This young man, in order to assist his aged 
mother, united the functions of chorister to the 
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more lucrative employment of journeyman tailor. 
One day, when he had taken to Nozari’s house a 
air of trousers, that illustrious singer, after 
ooking at him earnestly, said to him kindly, “It 


you somewhere.” 

“Quite likely, sir; vou may have seen me at the 
Opera House, where I take a part in the choruses.” 

“Have you a good voice?” 

“Not remarkably, sir. I can with great difficulty 
reach sol.” 

“Let me see,” said Nozari, going to the piano. 
“Begin the scale.” The chorister obeyed; but 
when he reached sol he stopped short, out of 
breath. 

“Sound la—come, try.” 

“Sir, | cannot.” 

“Sound la, 1 tell you.” 

” 





“La, la. 
“Sound si.” 
| My dear sir, I cannot.” 

“Sound si, I tell you, or I'll —” 

“Don’t get angry, sir; ’lltry. La, si, la, si, do.” 

“TI told you so!” said Nozari, in a tone of triumph. 
“And now, my good fellow, I will say only one 
word to you. 
will become the first tenor in Italy.” 

Nozari was right. The poor tailor-chorister had 
pecuovernaen, and years later Rubini fulfilled 
Nozari’s prophecy. 


FLY TALK. 


Since the departure of Professor Garner for 
Africa, to continue his study of the language of 
monkeys, a French man of science, Doctor Galtier, 
has published the results of a long and careful 
study, made in his poultry -house, into the language 
of hens. In his opinion, there are many “words” 
concealed in the utterances which we ordinarily 
interpret merely with cut-cut-ca-dah-cut and cock- 
a-doodle-doo. 


These studies in animal dialects have now been 
followed by another, which is, perhaps, most 
curious of all. An English inquirer, armed with 
a a or sound-magnifier, has been listen- 
ing patiently through long hours to the curious 
noises made by house-flies, and reports his belief 
that they have a language of their own. 

The language does not consist of the buzzing 
sound which we ordinarily hear, which is made by 
the rapid vibrations of their wings in the air, but 
of a smaller, finer and more widely modulated 
series of sounds, audible to the human ear only by 
the aid of the microphone. 

Probably this fly conversation is perfectly audible 
to the fly ears, which, as every schoolboy knows 
who has tried to move his hand slowly upon them, 
are very acute. 

The hope is expressed that, since the heretofore 
inaudible whispers of flies have been detected and 
recorded, some inventor may construct a micro- 
phone which will enable us to make out the lan- 
guage of the microbes, and so surprise them in the 
horrible secret of their mode of operations! 


“FARTHEST NORTH.” 


The story of American explorers who have 
braved the perils of the Northern Seas, knowing 
that almost superhuman efforts were to be required 
of them, shows that they had the same enthusiasm 
that characterized and sustained the early discov- 
erers. One of the members of the Greely Expe- 
dition gives an account in Scribner’s Magazine of 
their sufferings and perseverance. 


ey a thirst, hunger, cold, and even heat at 
times beset us. 

Each camp found us physically exhausted. We 
scanted our food, and with envious, regretful eyes 
saw each bit —. since it shortened the 
— of our possible journey northward. 

Finally the coveted honor was in sight. Realizing 
that this was indeed the “Farthest North,” we 
unfurled the flag of our country, the glorious 
“Stars and Stripes,” with a feeling of pride and 
,exultation impossible to describe. Lieutenant 
Lockwood and I seized each other’s hands, and 
hugged the Eskimo Thorlip, who, gaping at us, 
wondered what it all meant. 

The — a from many days’ travel 
through heavy gales and blinding snow, over jagged 
rubble-ice and across dangerous tidal cracks, was 
all behind us. Our visit left behind itarecord. It 
stands,—a mighty cairn of rocks commensurate in 
size to its importance,—built on a narrow shelf, 
directly under the frowning face of the over- 
hanging cape, and looking out over the eternal 
silence of the Polar Ocean. 


QUITO WATER PORTERS. 


Around a fountain in one of the principal squares 
of Quito assemble every morning the city’s agua- 
dores. These water porters differ from the less 
energetic ones of some South American cities in 
carrying their jars on their backs instead of on the 
backs of mules. “Their earthen jars are deep, 
have a wide mouth, and hold about forty litres,” 
writes the author of “From the Andes to Para.” 


The porter carries it on his shoulder fastened 
with leather straps. He never detaches himself 
from his jar either to fill it, or to transfer its 
contents to that of his customer. 

He turns his back to the fountain so that the jar 
comes under one of the jets of water, listens to the 
sound of the water in the jar, and his ear is so 
well trained that he always walks away at the 
exact moment when it is filled to the brim. 

Arrived at your house, he goes to your jar, makes 
a deep bow—and disappears behind a torrent of 
water. I could never receive without laughing the 
visit of my aguador, the respectful little man who 





bowed to me behind a cataract of water. 


appears to me, my good fellow, that I have seen 
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There are many ways in which Diamond Dye 
Fast Blacks will help you. Dresses, cloaks, suits, 
ribbons, coats, feathers, 








— 


stockings,—everything 
wearable, these Dyes 
make to look like new. 
They give a_ beautiful 
black that is warranted 
not to fade, not to crock, 
and not to come out by 
washing with soap. 

There are three kinds 
— Diamond Dye Fast 
Black for Wool, Diamond 
Dye Fast Stocking Black 
for Cotton, and Diamond 
Dye Fast Black for Silk 
and Feathers. Diamond Dyes are the perfect 
home dyes, for they are simple, strong, sure. 

Sold by all druggists, 10 cts. a kage, or sent by 
mail ; teil if wanted for wool, silk or cotton. Also forty 
other standard colors. Our k, “Home Dyeing,” and 
40 samples colored cloth sent for stamp. 

WELLS, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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1892-1893 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods. 


We shall open this month ten lines 
I 


lof serviceable Dress Goods at prices 
| which will attract immediate attention. 


These goods were manufactured solely 
for our house and are remarkable values : 
Four lines Mixed Cheviots, 50-in., $1.00 per yard. 
Three“ “ “  60-n., $1.25 “ “ 
Two “ Covert Cloth, 50-in, $1.50 “ “ 


Samples sent on request. All orders 
sent to our Mail Order Department 


‘filled promptly and satisfactorily. 


James MeCreery & 60,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


i k 
Stylish Cloaks. 

If you wish your new Sn 
cloak to fit nicely it should 
be made to order. emake 
all our cloaks to order, thus 
insuring a perfect fit and 
stylish finish. No matter 
where you live we pay the 
express charges. 

ur new Winter catalogue 
contains over 100 illustrations 
with descriptions and prices of 
Jackets from $3.60 up; New- 
markets, $6.50 up; Plush Jackets 
and Sacques; Misses’ New- 
markets, $4.55 up; Child- 
ren’s Cloaks, $3.% up; 
Russian Blouse Suits, $9.75 
ups Reefer Suits, $11.50 up; 
also many other styles. 

We will send you ourcat- 
alogue by return mail, 
together with new meas- 
urement diagram (which 
insures perfect fitting gar- 
















FORTY SASPLES 


of the cloths from which 
we make the garments, to 
select from, on receipt of 
four cents in stamps to pre- 
pay postage 

mong our samples are a 
choice collection of For- 
eign and Domestic Cloak- 
ings and Suitings, including 
Clay Diagonals, C! eviota, 
all wool avers, Kerseya, 
and everything st*lish in 
solid colors and combina- 
tions. You may select any ——= — = 
style garment you desire from our catalogue and we will 
make it to order for you from any of our cloths or 
plushes. We also sell cloakings by the yard. 

Write for our catalogue and samples to-day if you 
desire a stvlish, perfect fitting cloak at a moderate price. 
As to our responsibility we refer to the Mechanic’s and 
Trader's Bank, New York. Please mention Tur ComPan- 
Jon when you write and be sure to enclose the postage, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO.. 
21 Wooster St., New York. 











_ Tabby-Cat 


| sent free of postage on receipt of 


| 10 Cents. 


The novelty of this season. Printed 
on cloth so any child that can 
sew may make a perfect represen- 
tation of a cat. Write to 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 00., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Best Quality Black Sateen Skirt. 


Warranted fast color, lined with Canton Flannel or 
Striped Jaquonet, 

09 (Regular price $1.69.) 
Postage 2 cents. 

For other goods see our Catalogue, best Fashion Guide 
published, indispensable to parties residing out of town. 
Mailed FREE upon application. 

H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
§ 132-140 W. 125 St.,} .. 
West 125 St.» } 141-149 W. 194 st. \ New York. 
In writing mention Youth’s Companion, 


Didnt Your Husband 


ask you to buy him a pair of suspenders? He meant to, 
for his are nearly worn out. 


HE 





IS THE 
NEW SUSPENDER 


that so many are now wearing because it is perma- 
nently comfortable. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 
Sample pair mailed post-paid for 30 cents. 
Chester Suspender Co., 2%; Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


IN A DRAFT OFFICE. 
By Dr. J. S. Billings, U.S.A. 


in the spring of 1863 it became evident that more 
soldiers were needed for the Union armies than 
could be obtained in a short time by voluntary 
enlistments. 

Congress therefore decided that every able- 


bodied male citizen of the United States, between | 


the ages of twenty and forty-five, should be 
enrolled, and be liable to perform military duty 
unless he was exempted because he was physically 
or mentally unfit to perform the duties of a 
soldier; or because he had parents, or brothers and 
sisters, or motherless cNildren, solely dependent 
on him for support. 

Lists of the men enrolled were prepared in each 
district and divided into two classes: first, of those 
between twenty and thirty-five years of age; and 
second, of those between thirty-five and forty-five. 
Of the first class one fifth were re- 
quired to enter the service. 

In each town or ward forming a 
sub-district each name of the first 
class was written on a slip of paper, 
and all these slips were placed in a 
circular box mounted like a wheel, 
which was made to turn over and 
over so as to mix up the slips 
thoroughly. 

Then, through an opening in the 
wheel, a number of slips of paper 
equal to the number of men re- 
quired from that town were drawn 
out. 

The men whose names were upon 
the slips thus drawn were said to be 
“drafted,” and the whole business 
was called the “draft.” In France 
a similar method of obtaining sol- 
diers ia called conscription, and 
the soldiers thus obtained are 
known as “‘conscripts.” 

In the town of Hydorton the en- 
rollment had been made for that 
district, and it had been found that 
there were three thousand men of 
the first class. Therefore six hun- 
dred names had been drawn from 
the wheel. The men thus selected 
were coming to the draft office in 
the town to be examined as to their 
fitness for service, or to present their reasons why 
they should be excused, in case they did not want 
to go. 

Most of them did not wish to become soldiers; 
at any rate not as drafted men, who were felt to 
be in quite a different position from volunteers. 

The draft office, as it was commonly called, was 
in an old house about fifteen feet back from the 
street, and the men who were awaiting examina- 
tion lounged about in the front yard under the 
shade of an old elm, which shade was particularly 
agreeable on that hot July afternoon. 

Hydorton has numerous mills, machine shops 
and manufactories, and many of the loungers. 
were obviously mechanics, more or less acquainted 
with each other. They were discussing the 
probabilities as to whether the provost marshal or 
the doctor would exempt Jim Toner because his 
father was unable to support the family, or Tom 
Bowers because he had broken his collar-bone six 
years before. 

Leaning against the fence were half a dozen 
sunburned youths, apparently farmers’ sons, who 
had little to say, and were evidently in dread of 
the ordeal which they were about to go through. 

Within, in the front room, sat the provost 
marshal, with his clerk and registers. He was 
receiving evidence from those who claimed 
exemption on the ground that they were the only 
support of their families, and wondering whether 
there was another town in the state where so many 
helpless widows, aged and infirm parents, and 
orphan children dependent for their support on 
men under thirty-five years of age were to be 
found. 

A few of the drafted men he promptly decided 
were exempt; but the great majority were sent 
into the next room, where a soldier directed them 
to strip off their clothes and make ready for the 
doctor’s inspection. 

From this they were called, one at a time, into 
the back room, where the dreaded doctor took 
them in hand. He did not seem at all a person to 
be feared, for he was short, plump, slightly bald, 
and his eyes twinkled kindly and humorously 
behind or over his gold spectacles. 

Many of the men he knew personally, and 
numbered among his patients; and this at times 
troubled him, for as old patients some of these 
thought that they were entitled to special con- 
sideration, even to the extent of a little stretching 
of the truth as to their feebleness. 

One of these, Jerry Flann, a slender youth of 
twenty, apprenticed in a machine shop, stood 
before him with his shoulders thrown forward, his 
chest sunken in, the corners of his mouth very 
much drawn down, and giving a little hacking 
cough occasionally, while he reminded the doctor 
that two years before he had given him some 
cough medicine, and said that he felt so weak that 
he was sure he could not march. 

Jerry’s father was somewhat of a local politician, 
and was on good terms with the district member 
of Congress, whom he had induced to come in 
with his son and use his influence to get him off. 
So Mr. Grame, the M. C., who was standing by, 
seeing that his influence was needed, said with an 
oratorical flourish of his right arm: 

“Yes, doctor, that’s so; | know all about Jerry. 
He isn’t fit to go for a soldier. Why, he’s so weak 
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| that I don’t believe he ‘could lift a dog’s tail if it} The next comer was a great contrast to the one 


| curled.” 

| Then he looked fixedly at the doctor, and the 
doctor looked steadily at him, and there seemed to 

| be a faint quiver in the left eyelid of one and in 
the right eyelid of the other—just the ghost of a 

| wink, as it were, for the doctor and the congress- 
man had met often before. 

“Well, we’ll see,” said the doctor: 

do, Jerry; next man.” 

Out went Jerry and his friend, while in came 
| Mr. Middel, a well-known banker, with an athletic, 
| erect, soldierly-looking man whom he had hired to 
| go into the army as his substitute. 
| This was a good thing for both the government 
| and Mr. Middel; for although he was a good 
| banker, he would have made a poor soldier, and 
| probably would have been in a hospital in less 
| than two weeks if he had gone to the front. 
| The substitute stepped on a platform scale 
where his weight was noted, and at the same time 
his height was recorded on an upright scale. The 
doctor then measured his girth around the chest, 
| listened to the sounds of his lungs and heart, 
| carefully inspected him all over, and finally tested 
| his eyesight by going to the farther end of the 
|/room and holding up a card with several black 
spots on it, and asking him to tell how many dots 
he saw. He gave a correct answer. 
| The sergeant who was helping the doctor to take 


“That will 








looked very suspiciously at him, and followed 
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Bad News for a Gymnast. 


him into the next room when he was sent out as all 
right. Returning instantly, he said to the doctor: 

“I thought so. That fellow is a deserter from 
the English garrison at Quebec—he’s no good.” 

“How do you know? and why is he no good?” 
said the doctor; “he’s the soundest, best formed 
man we have had to-day.” 

“I saw his red coat, and a man that will desert 
from one service will desert from another,” was 
the answer. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I'll tell the provost 
marshal to look out for him. If they get him to 
the front he’ll fight and take care of himself, I am 
sure of that. Next!” 

The next man who came in was very pale and a 
little tremulous. After he had been weighed and 
measured, when his chest was being examined, he 
occasionally drew a long, sighing sort of breath. 
The doctor listened to the sounds of his heart very 
carefully, and found that about every eighth beat 
was missed—that is to say, the heart did not 
contract; and just after that omission one of the 
long sighs was apt to occur. 

“How long have you been breathing in this 
way?” asked the doctor. 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. 

‘Have you been sick?” 

“Not exactly sick. I haven’t stopped work, but 
I feel badly; sort of as if 1 was losing my breath 
sometimes.” 

“Do you smoke much?” 

“Not now; I used to smoke nearly all the time, 
but now it don’t seem to agree with me.” 

After a few more questions and a little further 


and said: 

“Now, my friend, I don’t feel quite certain about 
your case, but I think you have what is called a 
‘tobacco heart.’ You feel faint and miserable, 
don’t enjoy your food, can’t run or work hard for 
any length of time, and all because you have 
poisoned your nervous system with nicotine by 
smoking too much. I’m not going to exempt you; 
I think a little soldiering will do you good; but for 
at least six months you must not touch tobacco in 
any form.” 

“Well,” said the unhappy conscript, “I guess 
you are right; but it'll] be a tough pull. I’d rather 
give up almost anything else than my tobacco. 
Aint there something you could give me to take 
away my appetite for it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the doctor, ‘I can give you some 
bitter roots to chew, if you must be treated like a 
| child; but why don’t you face the trouble like a 
man, and just say to yourself that, come what may, 

you won’t take another smoke for six months? It 
| will be hard for the first three days; but keep 
| busy and try not to think about it more than you 
jcan help, and after that you will find it easy, 
| though I’ve no doubt you will want to smoke at 
| the end of the six months; at least, I did.” 
| “Youdid? Did you have ‘tobacco heart?’” 
| “Oh, yes,” replied the doctor; “I’ve tried my 
| own prescription, and it’s all right. You do the 

same, and in six weeks you’ll think that being 
drafted was one of the luckiest things that ever 
| happened to you.” 
The thin man shook his head doubtfully as he 
| Started for the dressing-room, but he said, “Well, 
| I'll try it.” 





investigation the doctor straightened himself up | 





the weight and measurement of the candidate | wood, funnel-shaped at one end, and having a 











who had just left. He had a splendid figure, a 
broad chest, and muscular limbs. The doctor 
looked at him admiringly, and asked, “What is 
your business?” 

“I’m a gymnast and trapeze performer,” was 
the answer, in a hoarse whisper. 

“What’s the matter with your voice? 
a sore throat?” 

“No, but I guess I caught cold about a month 
ago, and it has spoiled my singing for a while.” 

The doctor stood before him and looked at his 
neck and chest closely and keenly, while the man 
watched the doctor’s face. 

Everything seemed symmetrical about the 
perfect figure; the strong, muscular neck rose like 
a tower from between the broad shoulders; the 
breathing was regular and easy, the skin white 
and satiny. The man seemed almost the ideal of 
physical perfection. 

The doctor’s gaze became riveted on a point 
just above where the collar-bone joins the breast 
bone, and where, as the man breathed out, a faint 
pulsation appeared. Placing his finger on this 
point and pressing backward and downward, the 
doctor felt a “throb, throb, throb,” evidently 
keeping time with the heart-beats. In fact, it felt 
as if there was a heart lying just beneath, and 
rising against the finger with each stroke. 

Then the doctor took a tube of pokished cedar 
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broad, thin, circular plate at the other. It was an 
instrument called a stethoscope. 
Putting the thin plate against his 
own ear, he applied the mouth of 
the funnel-shaped end over the 
place where he had felt the beating, 
and listened intently. 

What he heard was a sound which 
can hardly be described in words, 
but which, once heard, is never for- 
gotten; a sort of “whish, whish,” 
something like that which you may 
make by blowing across the mouth 
of an open bottle. 

He knew then that the great 
artery which supplies the right 
side of the head and neck and the 
right shoulder and arm had been 
injured; that at one point its wall 
had been torn or stretched to dan- 
gerous thinness; that the blood, 
pumped against this thinned and 
weakened wall by incessant strokes 
was pushing it out into a sort of 
flask-like pouch, and that the pro- 
cess would go on, the pouch getting 
bigger and bigger and its wall 
thinner and thinner, until at last 
it would burst, and the man would 
die from loss of blood in a few 
seconds or moments. 

He knew, too, that the hoarseness 
which had first roused his suspi- 
cions was due to the compression by this blood 
tumor of the nerve which winds around the artery 
at this point, and goes to supply the little muscles 
which stretch or relax the little membranous band 
of the larynx, whose vibrations produce sound 
just as the little brass tongue in a harmonicon does 
when you make it quiver by blowing air across it. 

Knowing all this, the doctor straightened himself, 
put the stethoscope back on the table, and looked 
the athlete square in the eyes. 

The room was very still. The sergeant, who 
saw that the doctor was troubled, stood at attention, 
and almost held his breath. The rustling of the 
leaves of the trees in the back yard seemed to have 
stopped. Then the doctor spoke, and his voice, 
too, seemed a little hoarse and strained. 

“My friend, you must have hurt yourself five or 
six weeks ago—perhaps in one of your trapeze 
performances. Do you remember it?” 

“N-o,” was the answer, in a hesitating, anxious 
whisper; “that is, I think I did wrench myself a 
little doing the giant swing, and felt a little pain in 
my shoulder for a few moments. But I was all 
right next morning. What’s the trouble? Is it 
anything serious? I feel first-rate except being 
hoarse.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “it is serious. You have 
torn one of the great blood-vessels in the neck, 
and have what is called an aneurism. You won’t 
be abie to go to the war, or to exercise any more 
on the trapeze, or to do any work atall. You will 
have to keep very’ quiet; your arms and chest 
must have a long rest.” 

The man stood as if he were turned to stone. 
He hardly breathed; he looked in a dazed way at 
the doctor, then he slowly turned and looked 
around the room, and finally at the sergeant, 
who was leaning forward with an anxious and 
sympathetic face, and toward whom he extended, 
his hand in a sort of instinctive appeal for help. 

The sergeant made a stride forward, grasped the 
outstretched hand, put the other hand on his 
shoulder, and said: 

“Sit down, my man; sit down a bit and brace up. 
It’s bad news, but it might be worse. Sit down!” 
And he led him to a chair, into which he dropped 
helplessly, with his head bent forward and his 
knees quivering. 

“Shall I give him a little whiskey, doctor?” said 
the sergeant; “he needs it if ever a man did.” 

“No,” said the doctor; “he is better without it.” 

Then stepping over to him and putting a hand 
on his shoulder, he said, ‘“‘Now, my friend, go and 
get on your clothes and go home and be quiet. 
Who is your doctor?” 

“I haven’t any doctor,” was the answer. 
never was sick; can’t you be my doctor?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the doctor, “but I can’t do 
anything for you here. Tell me where you live, 
and I’ll come and see you to-night. But you must 
go home now and be quiet,—very quiet,—and 
especially you must not use your right arm any 
more than you can possibly help.” 

“Yes,” said the man, “I’ll go; but how are my 
wife and baby to live? We haven’t any money.” 
Then he said, with a sad smile, “I haven’t anything 
to pay you with.” 

“That’ll be all right—that’s all right,” said the 
doctor; “‘we’ll see that your wife and baby are 
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taken care of somehow, and you too. Go along 





now; I’ve got fifty men more to examine before 
night, and I expect some of them are worse off 
than you are.” 

So saying, the little doctor half-led, half-pushed 
the athlete into the next room, and called for the 
next. 

There we will leave him; a good, skilful, brave 
man, doing his duty to his country and to his 
conscripts. 
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BEFORE AN AUDIENCE. 


The first requisite is self-forgetfulness. You, the 
speaker, are for the moment no longer the talented 
tragedian who delighted London audiences by 
your masterly impersonation of Richard III.; or 
the eloquent divine who held the contents of 
Spurgeon’s tabernacle spellbound; or the literary 
genius whose lectures remind one of Macaulay in 
style, and Charles Kean in delivery. You are to 
be Richard, not the tragedian; Paul, not Spurgeon; 
and the creation of your own brain, not the creator. 

To my mind it is not particularly important how 
this self-forgetfulness is attained, or with what 
gesture, inflection or voice it is signified. The 
point is to speak with your whole heart, and as if 
you really meant it. 

The elder Beecher, Henry Ward’s father, once 
advised with a young divine as to the proper 
delivery of a certain passage in an important trial 
sermon. 

“How shall I modulate my voice at this point?” 
asked the fledgling. . 

“Modulate your voice, my young friend? As 
you would holler ‘fire. No man ever hollered 
‘fire,’ and believed it, in an unnatural tone of 
voice.” 

Self-forgetfulness was John B. Gough’s charm 
and the secret of his success. I can barely remem- 
ber him as an ugly, ungraceful, more than awkward 
man with a slouching gait, bent shoulders and 
fiery eyes framed in a shock of iron-gray hair. 
His voice started from his big heart, and vibrated 
with every pulsation—a mellow, flexible voice that 
obeyed him like the stops of a flute. 

And his gestures! The rules of Delsarte, the 
rhythmic movement of hands, the importance of 
displaying never the palm but always the back of 
the hand to the audience, the throwing of the body 
on the left foot with the arm raised aloft continuing 
the line of movement—all these points were lost 
on Gough. 

He began by hollering “fire” in his opening 
sentence—began without pretense—and he kept it 
up to his final bow. 

As to his attitudes! I once heard him end a 
peroration in which he had just rescued the hero, 
the reckless youth, from the top story of his 
flaming building of temptation. Strong drink was 
his theme. He had handed the boy back to the 
arms of his once broken-hearted, but now joyful, 
mother. 

The peroration was for an audience who had not 
drawn a full breath for five minutes, and whose 
backe were frozen stiff with nervous chills. 
Gough rushed to the footlights, bent his body 
down with hands on knees as boys give a back for 
leap-frog, and then as suddenly raised his head 
and looked into their faces, his eyes blazing. He 
was simply hollering ‘fire’ without a thought of 
himself, and therefore moved his audience deeply. 

So with an after dinner speaker. You can 
forgive his fooling with the glasses, fumbling with 
his napkin, making little dough pills of the bread, 
or even gaining time by slowly sipping a goblet of 
water; but you never can nor will forgive him if 
he sweeps one hand over his hair with a Byronic 
gesture, slides the other into the breast of his 
tightly-buttoned coat, and begins to “orate.” No! 
Not if he speaks with the tongue of an angel. 

Having divested yourself of self-consciousness, 
the next important step is to talk for your audience, 
and not at it. Paradoxical as it may seem, where 
one man does all the talking and everybody else 
all the listening, it is still true that entertaining, 
when skilfully done, really means that both sides 
should be heard—one by sound, the other by 
sympathy. 

This art of talking for your audience lies not so 
much in your subject matter as in the way you 
handle it. Skilful handling includes a certain 
consideration for the listeners. 

By an appeal either of gesture or inflection or 
spoken word the tactful speaker admits that what 
he is talking about is perfectly understood by hie 
hearers. He seems of the opinion that he has only 
been selected, as it were, to express their own 
sentiments and ideas, and that any little asides he 
may indulge in are because of their gracious 
permission. 

When that kind of speaker makes his final bow 
and begins to gather up his manuscript, even 
before he has walked ten steps from the reading- 
desk, half a dozen occupants of the front row of 
benches are saying to each other, “Just what I 
have always thought on that subject; how delight- 
fully he puts it!” 

. Before the gas is turned out in the outer hall a 
hundred others are remarking how clearly and 
how charmingly the speaker treated an old topic; 
and yet, perhaps, not half a score who heard it 
ever devoted five minutes to thinking about it one 
way or the other. 

Another point, and one essential to platform 
success, is good nature. Be joyous if you can, 
but good-natured at all -hazards. A welcoming, 
gracious manner and an expression of good- 
humor and light-heartedness will do more for a 
man before he has opened his mouth than a flight 
of poetic fancy or a burst of eloquence. 

The audience says at once, “‘Here is a man who 
is so delighted at the opportunity to meet us that 
he cannot control his pleasure. Such a man must 
have something pleasant to say. His manner 
suggests it, and we will listen.” So their attention 
is gained at the start. 

Another and no less important point is your 
dress. Puton your best clothes, and of the fashion 
of the day and of the hour. A man in a sack coat, 
with a shoe-string necktie and bad-fitting trousers, 
may do very well for a class of students listening 
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in ulsters or “blazers;”’ but the audiences of to-day 
demand something more. You must not forget, if 
you occupy the platform alone, that all your 
hearers have of scenery, orchestra and gas-man is 
covered by the space between the crown of your 
head and the soles of your shoes. 

From half-way down the hall you are only a pink 
face, an expanse of shirt-front supported by a 
bifurcated pedestal of black cloth, and two waving 
arms ending in white cuffs and movable hands. 

The varying use of these simple materials in 
gesture and expression is all that you have to 
address the eye. You should, therefore, make a 
picture that will offend no one’s good taste and 
detract no one’s attention from the weightier 
matter, the meat of your discourse. 

So now we have four requirements: Self-forget- 
fulness; sincerity and humility—a taking of the 
audience into your confidence; good-nature and 
good clothes. 

And now the subject-matter. Asthere are many 
men of many minds, so are there audiences. In 
simple story-telling at a club or after a public 
dinner, it is easy to see what will entertain. My 
own rule is to explode a short story among them, 
watch its effect and be guided by the result. 

The story-teller has here, of course, every 
advantage. He starts in with an audience in a 
ready-made good humor. They possessed this 
when they left home, and they have lost none of it 
now the coffee is served. Their bodies are at rest, 
their digestions at work and their minds open 
easily to every new impression. 

Your poorest joke and your most pointless story, 
if given with composure and zest, will quickly 
raise ripples of laughter; and if you have sufficient 
self-control and some little dramatic skill, your 
faintest touch of pathos will often bring a tear. 

With a large audience, a paying audience, made 
up of men and women who bring their cares with 
them and who say to you in their inner thoughts, 
“Here I am in a reserved seat,—price one dollar,— 
lift me out of myself,” the problem is different, 
and much harder to solve. 

Your hearers are of diverse minds, tastes and 
training. One-half of the faces staring at you 
from the flower-beds in front,—an audience seen 
from the stage with their gay bonnets and pink 
faces always looks to me like a bed of tulips 
planted in rows,—one-half of these faces, I say, 
will frown with contempt and disappointment at a 
subject the other half will delight in. What you 
want, therefore, is to get them all and at once into 
the way of liking the things you are to talk about. 

The first five minutes, sometimes the first two, 
are the most critical. If you can get them over 
this Rubicon the rest of the journey is plain. 

Sometimes there is an exception. I remember 
an audience once in staid and sober Boston. My 
subject was, “The Conditions and Traditions of the 
Old Negro Servant before the War.” 

I had been doing my level best to start a laugh 
across the face of a bald old man who sat in the 
front row, with a visage as hard and calm as a 
graven image. I have a theory that, if I can 
interest one man in an audience, so that I can get 
his full attention and tell my story directly to him, 
I can interest the others, who, after all, are only a 
few other listeners. So I always pick out some 
such unimpressionable person. 

When Uncle Remus had chided Peg-leg Charley, 
and old man ’Rastus had got his “galluses” tangled 
up in “de behime legs ob a mule,” and Yancey 
had given up the livery business because the 
colored ladies objected to “de smell o’ horse in his 
clo’es,” and the last of my best stories had been 
delivered without disturbing in the least the old 
man’s chisel-cut countenance, I began to wonder 
whether, after all, he might not be deaf. 

The other listeners were fairly appreciative. I 


reached a point in my text where old Aunt Rachel | 


found her long lost boy, who had been sold from 
her in infancy. When the old woman in her joy 
had pushed back the hair from his forehead and 
found the scar made years before, and had lifted 
up her hands with that cry, “De Lawd in hebben 
be praised, I got my own agin!” a crack began at 
the old fellow’s forehead, ran down both sides of 
his cheeks, the eyes blinked, and to my amazement 
two tears stumbled down his cheeks! 

The old man’s heart was in the right place, but 
he had no funny-bone. 

Another experience comes to my mind. 
in the Franconia Mountains. I had been following 
a trout stream all day. Late in the afternoon I 
threw myself down on the shady side of an old 
tavern porch. There I received an invitation. 
There was to be a school-meeting across the way 
when the sun went down; would I come over and 
help entertain the children? 

The children proved to be half the male and 
female population of the hamlet, crowded inside 
and outside a country schoolhouse. People clung 
to the open doors and windows. 

| began to speak. Irish dialect stories, German 
jokes and Western sketches fell like rain on a 
mountain lake, and were 
ripple. 
Phelps’s “Burning of the Pemberton Mill.” 

It is a sketch so terrible in its realism that it is 
hardly fair to read it to any audience, for it may 
awaken memories of kindred disasters, and so give 
more pain than pleasure. There was a cotton mill, 
however, in an adjoining village, and I selected 
the sketch because half of my audience had 
worked inside its walls, and would, therefore, 
better understand the pathos and power of Miss 
Phelps’s story. 

You will remember the mill falls 


It was 


with the 


hoisting in of some heavy machinery, and the | 
girls—those left alive—were pinned down by | 


fallen rafters and a tangle of broken looms. 

While a girl’s father is handing her a dipper of 
water through the barsof this charnel-house a 
lighted kerosene lamp falls, and the little jets of 
flame leap into the air, clutch at the scattered bits 


of waste and ravellings and sweep across the mass 


of half-buried cotton. In an instant the flames 
rush through the gaping building. Then clear 
above all rings out the hymn sung by the imprisoned 
girls on the floor below: 


“We’re going home to die no more.” 


When I had reached this passage the audience 


absorbed without a | 
Finally I bethought me of Elizabeth Stuart 


was packed so closely about me that I could hardly 
move my hands. At my feet, kneeling on the floor 
and looking straight up into my face, was a young 
girl wearing a sunbonnet, which had now fallen 
over her shoulders. 

Her long yellow hair was streaming down each 
side of a face blanched white, while her whole 
body was swaying with an unconcealed emotion. 
Behind her sat a middle-aged woman with a gentle 
face, who drank in every word I uttered. 

As the song died away the young girl threw up 
her hands, and with a moan fell in a dead faint at 
my feet. 

When it was all over, and a dash of cold water 
had given her breath and consciousness, the 
middle-aged woman came forward and in the 
gentlest voice said: 

“Mister, I was awful sorry that gal tuk on so in 
the prettiest part. I aint enjoyed nothing so much 
since our last temperance meetin’.’’ 

Allof which goes to prove that entertaining an 
audience is not so easy a task as one might think. 

F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


For the Companion. 
ROUNDHOUSE STORIES. 
I.—The Runaway Train. 
habit takes them to the roundhouse; and when a 
group of them is collected 
stories are sure to follow. 


hours to good yarns there. 
One day, in the San Francisco roundhouse of the 


I have listened for 


a recent accident which had been caused by the 
breaking apart of a freight train. This served as 
areminder to the engineer from Arizona. Taking 
a seat on the side-rod of a locomotive, he began: 








When engine-men are off duty the force of 


there, railroading | 


Southern Pacific Company, mention was made of 


forward one the concussion would be sure to 
explode the giant powder, and then there would 





send the whole of us to kingdom come. 

“We pulled out to get away from it, and whistled 
and whistled for the caboose man to get out on the 
box cars and set some brakes; but he didn’t show 


miles an hour, to keep out of the way of the rear 
section, and increasing rapidly every second. 
“I realized at once that we had got to check up 


everybody and everything down in the caion, 
a thousand feet below. But what chance were we 
going to get to check up? 

“Just then we saw a light come up on the box 
cars, and knew that the caboose brakeman had got 
out at last. Then we felt sure that he would stop 


ourselves. I set my tender and driving-brakes, 
|and started the sand running; and Billy did the 
same with his engine. 

“Setting up all those powerful brakes at once on 
the forward end just acted like a bumping-post. 
| The ‘slack’ came up against the engines with a 
| bang, and shifted the steel rails ahead so that they 
| jammed every brake on the steel cars, and put 
| them in such a state that they could not be used. 
There we were, flying down a _ hundred-foot 
grade,—two engines and twenty-two heavy loaded 
cars,—and only six brakes on the train. 

“Kid Vallejo and his partner doubled on the 
| brakes on the tie cars, and the first thing they did 
was to break two chains. That left us only four 
brakes—not enough to stop us. 

“We shot by Banning’s station at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour, the fire flying from the 
| driving-wheels, and the tender-brakes just burning 
|up! The driving-boxes were hot, and that stuck 
| the wedges so that the engine rode like an old cart 
going over cobblestones. 

“It shook the oil-cans off the shelf to the deck, 














A Race 


“I think the liveliest ride and the worst scare I 
ever had was when I was running out of Los 
| Angeles to Yuma, in the spring of,’80. The 
| company was building the road across Arizona 
then, and we were hauling material to the front. 

“We left Los Angeles one afternoon with 
twenty-six oars and a caboose. We went out a 
double-header, with two ten-wheel engines. I was 
| running the 112 in advance, and Billy Stewartson, 
with the 198, was coupled in behind me. 

“Next to the engines were some long bridge 
timbers, extended over three flat cars, from which 
the brake staffs had to be taken. Then there were 
six cars loaded with redwood ties; then thirteen 
cars of steel rails, twenty tons to the car. These 
cars were all flats, of course. Then came four box 
cars loaded with giant powder, to be used in some 
heavy work at the front. 

“It’s a stiff pull most of the way from Los 
Angeles to Colton, and from there to San Gorgonio 
it’s an up-grade of a hundred and twenty feet to 
the mile. They gave us a third engine from 
Colton to the top of the hill; and it was all the 
three ten-wheelers could do to take that train up 
| there. 

“We stopped at San Gorgonio and cut out the 
helper engine; and then when everybody was 
ready we started down the hill. 

“From San Gorgonio it is nearly all down-grade 
to Indio, sixty miles; and for the first thirty miles 
the grade runs from one hundred and twenty-five 
feet to seventy feet to the mile. 

“We had a half-Spanish boy called Kid Vallejo 
braking ahead. He was a good one—as smart as a 
steel trap. The middle brakeman was rather 
light, and the hind man was a big, thick-headed 
brute, who had no ‘savvy,’ and never would know 
anything. The conductor was a slow, easy-going 
| chap. 

“There weren’t any air-brakes on freight trains 
then; nothing but hand-brakes. But we had 
| air-brakes on the tenders, and a steam-brake on 
the locomotive drivers. 

“It was about half-past nine on a bright moon. 
light night when we started down the grade. 
| About a mile out I felt the train jerk, and then we 
| shot ahead lively. As I looked back, Billy tooted 
| ‘off brakes,’ and began to work steam. I saw the 
two brakemen swinging their lights and signalling 
to ‘go ahead.’ 

“It was so light that I could see that the caboose 
| and the four cars of powder had broken off, and 
| were about ten car-lengths behind the rest of the 
train. The chuckle-headed hind brakeman had 
slapped up the caboose brake and snapped the 
| train apart, and we were running down that grade 
| in two pieces. 
“If ever that 





loose rear section struck the 


down the Grade 


{and jarred out the cab-lights. The coal was all 
shaken forward from the tender; it was pouring 
out of the gangway, and was a foot deep on the 
deck. 

“Looking back, we could see the ties working off 
the flat cars sidewise; they struck the ground 





air like a sky-rocket, and then off down into the 
canon. 


Babbit metal was flying from the back ends of the 
main rods. 
herself to pieces, everything was shrieking and 
groaning so. 

“We went past Cabazon station at the rate of 
seventy-five miles an hour. The grade from 
Cabazon for six or seven miles is easier, and then 
there comes a short curve, close in by the side of 


down on the other. 

“Billy and his fireman were down on the tender. 
steps, holding on for dear life, waiting for the 
crash on the curve. I knew the chances were 
mighty slim for those two ten-wheelers to go 
around that curve. The speed began to reduce 
some, but we were still flying. 

“My fireman crawled over to me and yelled, 


curve!’ 

“T nodded to him, and we started both injectors. 
Each had attached to it an inch pipe with hose and 
nozzle for cooling off the crank pins. We leaned 
out of the cab and sent the water pouring right 
| down over the front drive wheels. That stream 
| was as big as your thumb, and went with the force 
| of a stream from a fire-engine. 





“The engines were heating all over, and the | 


I was afraid my engine would tear | 


be an explosion that would shake the earth, and | 


up, and in less than a mile we were running fifty | 


soon, or the train would get away with us and land | 


| 


that section, and the thing for us to do was to stop | 





endwise every other minute, and went up in the | 





| 


‘Let’s wet the rail; it’s our only chance for that | 


“The speed must have slackened considerably | 


before we struck the curve, but it seemed to me 
| that we were going faster than ever. You couldn't 

see across the cab on account of the dust and 
| smoke from the hot journals. 

“My fireman yelled, ‘Good-by, Jack,’ but he kept 

the water flying. I shut my teeth and held my 
| breath, and said to myself, ‘This is my last run; 
| it’s “Good-by, John,” right here.’ 

“When old 112 reached the curve I thought for a 
|} second she would éapsize. Then I thought she 
| was off. But we kept the water a-pouring. Then 
came a jerk and a crash, and the flat cars left the 
rails, and those bridge timbers went sailing out 
into the air and over the bank. 

“The flat cars began playing leap-frog over each 
other, and those steel rails just sheeted over and 


through those cars and ties, making match-wood | 


of everything. 

“But the two engines were on the rail, and we 
stopped them after running two miles. They were 
all burnt and cut up, but they would move, and 
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after putting out some torpedoes and red lights we 
backed up to the wreck. 

“We all thought that the water was the only 
thing that saved our engines on that curve. 

“Jimmy, my fireman, went running around 
calling out, ‘O Kid! O Kid Vallejo!’ and I said, ‘I 
guess poor Kid is done up, Jimmy.’ 

“‘Hark!’ says he; and we heard a faint 
voice under the wreck. We all ran up there, and 
Jimmy says, ‘Is that you, Kid?’ 

“*Yes,1 think it’s me,’ says Kid. 

“Where are you?’ 

“*Under this flat car,’ says Kid; ‘I don’t know 
what number it is.’ 

“It must have been by a miracle that boy was 
saved. He had held on to a brake-staff, and when 
the crash came the ties carried him with them, and 
the steel sheeted over him, and there he was like a 
rat in a trap. 

“He was bruised and scratched and shaken, but 
alive and not fatally hurt. The middle brakeman 
had jumped, and we found him two miles back, 
dead. 

“The cars that broke off were stopped at Cabazon, 
and the conductor got the section-men and their 
hand-car and came down to the wreck. When it 
was all over I fainted dead away. 

“Of course the general office sent down for an 
investigation, and the division superintendent had 
us all ‘up on the green carpet.’ They discharged 
the conductor and hind brakeman, and gave Kid a 
train to run. 

“During the investigation this dialogue took 
place between the division superintendent and the 
section foreman at Cabazon: 

“*Did you see the runaway train when it passed 
Cabazon?’ asked the superintendent. 

«I did, sor,’ answered the section foreman. 

“*How fast was it going?’ 

**Moighty fast, sor.’ 

“Well, how fast, should you think?’ 

“*Moighty fast, sor! Only I had a mon on aitch 
side o’ me, wan to say, “Here she cooms,” the 
other to say, “‘Dere she go-0-0,” 1 couldn’t have 
seen it at all, sor!’ 


very 


says Jimmy. 


11.—Midnight Visitors. 


“I had another scare of a different sort down in 
that country,” continued the speaker. “I used to 
stop at Cactus to oil the engine. There’s nothing 
there but a side track, and it’s only four miles to 
the Mexican line. 

“One night I stopped there about midnight; it 
was as dark asa stack of black cats. I had finished 
oiling and got up in the cab and blown out the 
torch, when without saying a word or making the 
least noise, up stepped four big Indians, two in 
each gangway. 

“They were Cocapahs, each man over six feet 
high and uglier than sin. They had nothing on 
but a skein of blue yarn around the waist, and a 
breech clout. Stripes of red and black were 
painted all over them; there was nothing pretty 
about those fellows! All of them had knives in 
their belts. 

“Jimmy, my fireman, half-asleep, was lying 
stretched out on his seat-box. The fire-door was 
open, and the glare of the fire-box sort of dazed 
them. Two of them stepped in on the deck, and 
the other two stood in the gangway. 

“I thought instantly that they had come there to 
murder us for our money and watches, and then 
run over the border. 

“Il hadn’t a thing to defend myself with; the 
tool-box was under my seat, and they could stab 
me a dozen times before I could get out a hammer. 
So I says, brave like, as though it was all right: 

“*Hallo, boys! Where are you going?’ 

“No answer. Then I tried a little Spanish 

***Que quieres, amigos ?” 
friends?) 

“Not a grunt out of them. I could see that they 
hadn’t quite got the dazzle of the furnace out of 
their eyes, and that they were trying to locate us. 

“Just then I saw Jimmy’s boot heel go against 
the water-glass, and bang it went; and instantly 
the cab was full of flying, scalding and 
steam. 

“The two bucks on the deck got a good dose, and 
they gave a jump and a howl, and off they all 
went. I pulled out as lively as I knew how. 

“We never saw any more of them, and I never 
stopped at Cactus to oil any I always 
thought that it was a good thing that Jimmy burst 


(What do you want, my 


water 


more. 


the mountain; it is way up on one side and way that water-glass when he did.” 


FREE 8S. BOWLEY. 


Se 
RED SNOW. 


Every visitor to the Arctic regions finds there 
patches of snow which is of a bright red color. 
Every writer Arctic life and experience 
remarks upon this strange appearance. Doctor 
Keely, in his recent book on travel in the North, 
describes this snow and the plant that gives it its 
brilliant It seems that a similar growth 
colors the sandstone cliffs a tawny red or orange. 

The plant is a lichen, and there can be little 
doubt that it is kindred to the yellow lichen 


upon 


color. 


which grows upon the rough bark of trees along 


our shores. The Arctic variety is smaller and 
more delicate, as well as of a color more intense. 

Patches of the red snow peculiar to the Arctic 
regions were observed on the glaciers and in the 
shady nooks of the ice, but its color was wholly 
different from that of the curious cliffs mentioned 
above. Later, he had an opportunity of gathering 
and examining some of this red snow, which 
occurs in patches and exists only on the surface; 
an inch below the snow was as pure a white as that 
found anywhere. 

The color was not uniform even on the surface, 
but occurred in streaks. On closer examination it 
was found to exist in the little crystals of snow 
which composed the surface, and even in these 
the tint was not the same throughout, but radiated 
from centres. ™ 

When the snow was melted it formed a bright- 
red liquid about the shade of claret punch, and on 
standing the coloring matter gradually settled to 
the bottom as a deep red sediment, which, under 
the microscope, proved to be composed of a 
minute-celled plant, the protococcus nivalis. 
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of purpose, do not pretend to have them. You 
will deceive no one by fire which does not burn. 

All the world will know, though you may not, 
whether it is a Heavenly Call which urges you to 
your eccentric course, or only the voice of your 
own vanity and ambition. 


- 


a 


COTOPAXI IN ACTION. 





ECHOES. 


How are echoes produced? Why are they especially 
common in hilly regions? Why near certain bridges? 

Why do the echoes heard in large, empty rooms cease if 
the rooms are filled with people? 

What are whispering galleries? 

How can a sound be repeated several times? 

What is the Greek story of Echo? 





For the Companion. 


THE SONG THE KETTLE SINGS. 


Sweet are the songs by lovers sung 
As they the old, old story tell, 
And sweet the croon the bees among 
The clover blooms and asphodel. 
And glad the notes the skylarks trill, 
At dawn upon their buoyant wings, 
But dearer, softer, better still 
The low, sweet song the kettle sings. 


How strangely come to us again 
The pleasant scenes of other days, 
The happy golden moments when 
We went our simple childish ways: 
When all life’s journey lay before 
And gaily beckoned us with smiles ; 
Ere we had left our father’s door 
To go the many weary miles. 


There by the broad, deep fire-place sit 
he aged ones with silvered hair ; 

Across each face the flashes flit 

And faded cheeks grow flushed and fair : 
And strangely mingle smile and tear 

As memory in fondness brings 
The old, old days, the while they hear 

The low, sweet song the kettle sings. + 


The embers throw their ruddy gleam 
On childish figures blithe and free 
That watch the changing glow, and dream 

Of wondrous things that are to be. 
The future one glad chime of bells— 
Of golden belis, hope ever rings, 
And through their music strangely wells 
he low, sweet song the kettle sings. 


O, all the joys my heart has known 
And all the hopes of those to be 
Within the kettle’s gentle tone 
On gracious wings are borne to me. 
And gladness which my care uiles, 
Comes bubbling up from youthful springs; 
And whispers from the peaceful isles 
Are in the song the kettle sings. 


Would you become a youth again 

Back in that dear old home once more ? 
Trade all the wisdom sorry men 

May have for childhood’s happy lore? 
O, would you feel the morning dew 

Of rest upon life’s tired wings ? 
Then dream with me and listen to 

The low, sweet song the kettle sings. 


NIxon WATERMAN. 
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For the Companion. 


FAITH AND PURPOSE. 


All the living members of a class that was 
graduated from Princeton College more than 
twenty vears ago returned lately to visit their 
Alma Mater, and to talk over old times. After 
they had gone, a venerable doctor of divinity, 
who had been their tutor when they were students, 
said : 

‘fT discovered one singular fact with regard to 
them. Among them were three men who, as 
boys, were full of enthusiasm; who believed that 
they were called to some especial work in life, 
and who sacrificed everything else to that. They 
were the only men in their class who had made 
their mark on their generation. 

“One was an inventor, another a leader in a 
great reform movement, the third an author. 
Neither of the three had made money, or was 
reckoned, in the worldly sense of the word, a 
successful man; but they were the only ones who 
had strongly influenced their fellow-men.”’ 

In old times men generally believed that God 
Himself summoned them to a certain work or 
method of life. It was their ‘vocation’ or 
‘‘calling,”’ because He called them to it. 

In these modern days men are apt to espouse 
the cause or take up the occupation which will 
pay best. 

Sometimes, however, there still comes to a boy 
or man the conviction that a Power higher than 
the world, with its policy and expediency, is 
urging him into an untried path. If he is sure 
that he is right, let him attempt it, fearing nothing. 
He will soon have a great following. 

The world in its ordinary movements is shrewd 
and mercenary; but in its heart it loves the 
man with a high purpose, and in the end is led 
by him. 

In the gardens of the Tuileries there stands the 
statue of a young girl on horseback, which is 
always covered with fresh garlands and votive 
wreaths. 

In the ancient city of Rouen, in the market- 
place where the shrewd hucksters chaffer over 
their fish and meat, one space in the pavement is 
always kept reverently vacant. The pious Cath- 
olics mutter a prayer as they pass it by, and even 
the hurrying tourists pause and look at the gray 
stone with a quicker beating of the heart. Above 
is the inscription, ‘‘Here the Maid of Orleans was 
burned at the stake.” 

Very few among these pitying crowds know 
precisely what the cause was which this girl nearly 
five hundred years ago upheld. But they do 
know, that while tending her sheep, she heard, or 
believed she heard, voices from heaven bidding 
her defend it, and that, to defend it, she gave up 
her home and her womanly life, and in the end 
suffered a death of torture. 

It is not her cause, but her faith in it, which 
makes the poor girl of Domremy alive to us 
to-day. 

But if you have not this faith and this fervor 


| Mr. Whymper, in his new book, “Travels Among 
| the Great Andes of the Equator,” speaks of Coto- 

paxi as “an ideal volcano.” “It is in a state of 

perpetual activity, and has been so ever since it 
has had a place in history.” Its activity is irregu- 
| lar, however. The last great eruption took place 
|in 1877. Early in that year a somewhat unusual 
| degree of activity was noticed, and columns of 
| smoke—composed of fine dust, or “volcanic ash”— 
| were seen to rise a thousand feet above the summit 
of the mountain. The people of the surrounding 
country seem not to have become alarmed until 
June 25th. Then, shortly after midday, an immense 
black column about twice the height of the cone, 
or about eighteen thousand feet, was projected 
into the air, accompanied by tremendous subterra- 
nean bellowing. 


All night the summit glowed, but in the vecag | 
there was nothing unusual in its appearance til 
half-past six o’clock, when another enormous 
column rose from the crater. 

Within an hour and a half it began to grow dark 
in Quito, and the darkness increased until at noon 
it was like midnight. One man told Mr. Whymper 
that he tried to go home, but could not see his own 
door when directly opposite to it. Another said 
that he could not see his band when it was held 
close to his face. The wind had carried the column 
of dust in a northerly direction, shrouding the city. 

The eruption was visible from points at the 
south. For some time no alarm was felt. The 
inhabitants are accustomed to see the mountain 
smoking and blowing off steam, and even a column 
of ash several times higher than usual would not 
attract special attention. 

At ten o’clock, however, some residents of 
Mulalo were looking at the summit, and all at once 
saw molten lava pouring through the gaps and 
notches in the lip of the crater, bubbling and 
smoking “like the froth of a pot that suddenly 
boils over.” 

In a few minutes the mountain was enveloped in 
smoke and steam, and became invisible; but out 
of the darkness a moaning sound arose, which 
ag into aroar, and a deluge of water, blocks of 

ce, mud and rock rushed down, sweeping away 
ye Arg that lay in its course, and leaving a 
desert in its rear. For a part of its course it is 
estimated that it travelled at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour. 

The scene upon the cone itself must have sur- 
passed anything ever seen by man. Molten rock 
filled the crater to overflowing. Its rise was 
sudden, and its fall, perhaps, equally abrupt. One 
may well pause to wonder at the power which 
could raise the quantity sufficient to fill this vast 
arena, nineteen thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, even for a moment. 

The weight must be reckoned at hundreds of 
millions of tons, its heat at thousands of degrees 
Fahrenheit; and when it emerged through the 
depressions of the rim—on all sides at once—and 
fell in streams or cascades — the surrounding 
slopes of snow, ice and glacier, much of it must 
have been instantly blown into the air by the 
sudden evolution of steam, and falling again upon 
the cone, must have bounded downward in furious 
leaps, plowing up the mountain like cannon-shot. 

Portions of the glaciers, uncemented from their 
attachments by the enormous augmentation of 
heat, slipped away bodily, and partly rolling, 
—_ borne by the growing floods, arrived at the 

»ottom a mass of shattered blocks. Blocks of ice 
were carried eight or ten leagues from the moun- 
tain, and some of them remained for months upon 
the plain, and when they melted, left behind them 
hillocks of rubbish three or four feet high and 
several yards in diameter. 

The flood swept away houses, farms, factories 
and bridges, and two years afterward Mr. 
Whymper found the country a wilderness. 
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WHO THEY WERE. 


Mr. Price, special artist of the Illustrated London 
News, was travelling over the “Great Post Road” 
in Siberia, on his way to Irkutsk. He had found, 
by extraordinary good luck, a first-rate servant 
and guide in the person of one Matwieff, an 
ex-sergeant of gendarmes, and the eight-day ride 
proved to be much more comfortable and inter- 
esting than he had been led to anticipate. One 
episode he describes at considerable length. He 
had heard that a large gang of prisoners had 
passed over the road a few days ahead of him, and 
he hurried as much as possible in hope of over- 
taking it and seeing something to break the 
monotony of the journey. 


We were now out of the forest, and for miles 
ahead stretched the rolling, snow-covered plains, 
relieved only by the winding road and its endless 
vista of telegraph poles. uring the morning I 
had noticed that we were continually meeting 
rough-looking men on foot, hurrying along, always 
in the same direction, as though on important 
business. 

In any other country such an occurrence might 
pass unnoticed, for “Shank’s pony” is a cosmo- 
politan beast, but in the wilds of Siberia a foot- 
traveller is an extreme rarity outside a village. 
Hence my surprise. 

At last it occurred to me to ask Matwieff if he 
could tell me who these curious-looking men were, 
and what they were doing on the road so far from 
a village. Imagine my surprise when, without the 
slightest hesitation, he told me they were bradiagga, 
or runaway prisoners, from the parti on ahead. I 
could searcely believe it, and he suggested our 
stopping the next one, when he would convince me 
of the truth of his statement. 

I had not long to wait, for in a short time there 
appeared in the far distance another of these 
gentlemen hurrying toward us. I thought it would 
not be a bad idea to “take his photo.” So I ordered 
the driver to stop, and getting out of the sledge, 
waited till the fellow got abreast of us. Matwieff 
then called out to him to come over to where we 
were, for he was on the far side of the road, which, 
as is usual in Siberia, was of enormous width. 

In his anxiety to get along as quickly as possible, 
the fellow had evidently not noticed that we were 
stopping; for when he heard us call and looked up 
and saw us, & most curious expression came over 
his face. 

He looked wildly round for a second, as if 
meditating a “bolt;” then realizing, perhaps, that 
he could not possibly get away, he seemed to make 
up his mind, and came slowly toward us. 

When he got near us we saw that he was trem- 
bling in every limb, whilst his mouth was quivering 
> such an extent that it was painful to look at 

m. 





Under his sheepskin coat, as Matwieff coolly 
showed me, were his prison clothes, and hidden by 
his high peasant boots, he still wore the ends of his 
chains attached to the anklets, which he had not 
yet had time to remove. 

Whatever his crime, it was no business of ours 
to arrest him, so | took his photograph, gave him a 
few kopeks for ——- and let him go. First, 
however, out of curiosity | asked him where he 
was going to. To my astonishment he replied, 
“Moscow.” The idea of his setting out, on foot, to 
accomplish more than three thousand miles in the 
depth of winter, struck me as awful. 

xt the next station, the official, on my mentioning 
the incident, informed me that in the village they 
were simply infested with runaway convicts after 
a convoy had passed, and that at night the barns 
and outhouses were always occupied. 

The peasants, he said, so far from interfering 
with the fugitives, or thinking of giving them up, 
supply them on the quiet with bread and broken 
victuals. In fact the providing of them with food 
has grown to be such a custum that the convicts 
take it as a matter of course. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
MY SISTER ELEANOR. 


Her face has lost its girlish bloom, 
Much of its red has changed to white; 
And Fee her presence in the room 
Makes God’s own sunshine seem more bright. 


She cannot jest, as bright folks do; 
She has no clever repartee ; 

But what she says is kind and true, 
And somehow that’s enough for me. 


She has no trials; she alone; 

And so, lest nothing should distress her, 
She takes our troubles for her own; 

My own sweet Eleanor, God bless her! 


ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 
ee 
REMOTE. 


Pedestrians less hungry than Hector France and 
his friend might have been intimidated by the 
forbidding aspect of a man whom they found 
sitting in front of his solitary house on a lofty 
plateau in the Pyrenees. With Castilian gravity 
and reserve he showed no surprise at seeing 
them, and refused to sell or give them food and 
lodging. His wife joined him, and said that if the 
strangers did not stay to talk, but went right on, 
they would reach an inn before dark. 


But this Spanish reserve was not so impenetrable 
as it ssomel, as the travellers soon discovered. 
They saw, too, that some degree of indifference 
might rationally be expected of persons who could 
cheerfully live so remote from the world. 

“Here we are, and here we shall stay,” said my 
friend Martiniére, writes M. France. “Do you 
always treat passers-by in this way?” 

“Passers-by? There are none. Where should 
they go? To Estella? There is a road thither. 
Except for the mountain priests, no one has passed 
since the two Frenchmen four years ago.” 

“But that was I!” cried Martiniére. “I and an 
English friend; we stopped here to cook our game. 
Do you not remember me, senorita?” 

The senorita examined his face, and exclaimed, 
“Truly, it is he!” 

Then they drew us into the house. The husband 
took off our knapsacks, the senorita hastened to 
get supper, and the children came smilingly out of 
the corners where they had hidden. Wine, bread, 
milk, eggs, garlic, preserves, onions, olives, every- 
thing they had they offered us, and they wished to 
kill a chicken to make a soup, and also to cook an 
omelette. 


about seventy-five years old, appeared at the door. 
The children ran to meet him. “Father,” they 
cried, ‘here are Frenchmen!” 

“It is the priest,” said our hostess. 

“Ah, Frenchmen!” said the old man. “I knew 
some Frenchmen in the time of Louis Philippe. 
He a a good man. I have heard that he is 

ead. 


“Yes, he has been dead a long time.” 

“And the emperor?” asked the priest. 

“Which emperor are you speaking of, Napoleon 
I. or Napoleon III.?” I replied. 

The good man stared in amazement. Then he 
said, «do not care to talk politics. 1 know nothing 
about them.” 

He had never seen the railway, had hardly of 
late years been down to the village below, but 
forty years before he had visited Rome, and he 
udvised us to go there. 

“What do you do here, father?” we asked. 

“Oh, [have my mass, my rosary, my garden and 
my ween You must come and see my bees,” he 
said. 

“And what does the government pay you?” 

“Sixty douros” (about sixty-five dollars) “a 

year. 
: “Ah, then you must save a great deal!” The 
sarcasm passed unperceived. 

“No, I spend it all,” he answered, innocently. ‘1 
pay for my board with these good people, and 
what is left I give the children.” 


ow 
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OVER THE PRECIPICE. 

Christina Meclvor, a Scotchwoman, was one day 
walking alone from Lochbroom to Kinlochewe. 
While passing along the margin of Loch Maree, 
she stopped on the brink of one of the precipices 
to take a view of the lake when, somehow, she 
never could tell how, her foot slipped, and she lost 
her balance and fell over the precipice. 


A tree growing from a cleft in the rock inter- 
cepted her fall, and prevented her from plunging 
into the deep waters beneath. She clung to the 
tree with the grip of despair until she had partially 
recovered from the effects of the fall, and could 
realize the perils of her position. 

Beneath her was a sheer rock washed by the 
dark waters of the lake; above, a precipice impos- 
sible to climb. The place was miles away from 
any house, and it was not the season of much 
travel to the lake. Her prospect of immediate help 
was faint indeed. 

To add to her misery she became painfully con. 
— that her right leg awas broken below the 

nee. 

For a time she clung to the tree, but soon realized 
that she could not remain there. Besides the 
uncomfortable and cramped position which she 
was forced to assume, she was in imminent danger 
of falling. : 

Not far away a ledge jutted out from the steep 
cliff. It was not easy to reach it, but she determined 
to make the painful attempt. She succeeded, and 
by dint of much effort, managed to reach this shelf, 
where she was in comparative safety. 

The | in the fractured limb was frightful; 
she had lost her shawl and had no protection from 
the cold, inclement weather. Her shrieks for help 
served but to make her hoarse. 

For three days and two nights the poor young 
woman lay in this perilous and exposed position 
without food, but slaking fever and thirst by water 





Although he was a big hulking fellow, and had 
an ugly cudgel under his 
a beaten dog and evidently expected us to handcuff 


him and take him back to the gang. His delight 
him was curious to witness. 





arm, he was as cowed as | 
| intensely. 


which trickled from the rocks overhead, yet all the 
time she suffered with pain and hunger most 


On the third afternoon Christina saw a fisher- 


when he learned that I ynly wanted to photograph | man’s boat on the lake. Summoning all her strength 


she cried for help. After several futile efforts she 





An odd figure in dilapidated clothes, a man | 


attracted the attention of the occupants of the 
boat, and they rowed quickly over to the cliff 
where she lay. 

By skilful manceuvering on the part of the 
fishermen the unfortunate woman was lowered 
into the boat, and then conveyed to her home. It 
was months before she recovered from the effects 
of the cruel experience. 


<> 
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CAPTAIN-GENERAL, 


When President Lincoln, in 1861, called for 
troops to serve for three months, writes a Com- 
panion correspondent, one of the first to respond 
was a young schoolmaster in an obscure village in 
southern Pennsylvania. Because of his educa- 
tional qualifications he was chosen captain of his 
company. For a week he was busy organizing, 
and after his own idea, disciplining his command. 


That he might present an appearance sufficiently 
martial, he ordered from the village tailor a 
uniform. Neither he nor the tailor had any idea 
of the distinguishing badges of rank so important 
in the outer make-up of a soldier, and an old print 
of General Worth, which had decked the wall of 
the tailor’s parlor since the days of the war with 
Mexico, was resorted to for hints. The result was 
a faultless copy of the garments of the hero of 
Cerro Gordo. 

The captain was delighted, and donning the suit, 
he set out with his command for the state capital. 
On the way he og for a day to gather ideas in 
tactics at Carlisle Barracks, then a regular army 


ost. 

P The sight of a round hundred of bumpkins as 
inharmoniously clad as the army of Falstaff or the 
soldiers of the Sultan of Morocco, headed by a 
major-general in full regimentals and marching 
on foot up to the barracks, was a novel one to the 
a who, taking in the situation, gravely 
saluted the general at every opportunity. One old 
sergeant spent almost the entire day in a charitable 
donation of information on company movements. 

When the next morning came the “captain- 
general” marshalled his host, and footed it eigh 
teen miles to Harrisburg, where, at high noon, to 
spirited music, the company, with its glittering 
leader, tramped into the city. For two days the 
captain strutted about, wondering at the salaams 
that greeted him from all quarters, until an 
acquaintance met him and said: 

“When did you become a major-general?” 

“A major-general! I am a captain,” he replied. 

“T will tell you what you are,” said the acquaint 
ance. “You are the greatest sensation in camp, 
and the sooner you take off that major-general’s 
coat the better; the boys think you are a drum. 
major.” 

As the pages pocket was light and his ward 
robe limited, no course was open to him but to cut 
down the coat. By back alleys he was guided to a 
tailor’s shop, where, rushing up to the astonished 
proprietor, he whispered : 

“My friend, what will you charge to reduce my 
rank and make a captain of me?” 





hail naais 
MODIFIED PRESCRIPTION. 


Mr. Oscanyan, in his book, “The Sultan and his 
People,” says that a Turkish physician was called 
to visit a man who was very ill of typhus fever. 
The doctor considered the case hopeless, but pre 
scribed for the patient, and took his leave. The 
next day, in passing by, he inquired of a servant 
at the door if his master was dead. 


“Dead!” was the reply; ‘‘no, he is much better.” 

The doctor hastened up-stairs to obtain the 
solution of the miracle. 

“Why,” said the convalescent, “I was consumed 
with thirst, and I drank a pailful of the juice of 
pickled cabbage.” 

“Wonderful!” quoth the doctor; and out came 
the tablets, on which he made this inscription: 
“Cured of typhus fever, Mehemed Agha, an 
upholsterer, by drinking a pailful of pickled 
cabbage juice.” 

Soon after, the doctor was called to another 
pees. a yaghlikgee, or dealer in embroidered 
1andkerchiefs, who was suffering from the same 
malady. He forthwith prescribed ‘a pailful of 
pickled cabbage juice.” 

On calling the next day to congratulate his patient 
on his recovery, he was astonished to be told that 
the man was dead. 

In his bewilderment at these phenomena, he 
came to the safe conclusion, and duly noted it in 
his memoranda, that “Although in cases of typhus 
fever pickled cabbage juice is an efficient remedy, 
it is not to be used unless the patient be by profes 
sion an upholsterer.” 


~~ 
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WHY NOT? 


An English gentleman and his wife who were 
visiting friends in Scotland were taken to see an 
interesting monastery not far from Cluny, their 
friends’ estate. In that part of the country a man 
is known by the name of his estate. When they 
were asked to write in the monastery visitors’ 
book, the Englishman noticed that his host, Mr. 
MacPhearson, wrote “Cluny and Mrs. MacPhear- 





son.” 
| 


| Not to be outdone, the Englishman promptly 
| wrote, “26 Lennox Gardens, Pont Street, and Mrs. 
Lockwood.” 

Another story is told of Mr. Lockwood, in which 
his part is not, one must conclude, as innocent as 
itlooks. He is evidently fond of a joke. 

He often visits extremely wealthy and hospitable 
friends in the country. These friends have a room 
ready for him whenever he cares to occupy it. 
The house is seven miles from a railway station or 
telegraph office. He once telegraphed them from 
London, ‘May | stay over Sunday?” 

His host paid ten or twelve shillings to the 
messenger, and replied, “Of course, but don’t 
telegraph.” 

To this Lockwood innocently replied,—by tele- 
graph,—‘*Why not?” 


oo 
DISAPPOINTED. 


Negroes, even more than white people, perhaps, 
are given to counting their chickens before they 
are hatched. A correspondent of The Companion 
reports a laughable instance. 


Gus, a young colored boy, grew confidential one 
Friday evening. : 

“I’m goin’ to the cimitery next Sunday, Miss 
Mary,” & said. 

“But, Gus, that is a long walk. 
more than four miles.” 

“Oh, I’m not a-goin’ to walk. I’m goin’ to ride.” 

“How is that, Gus? Has your father bought a 
carriage?” 

“Naw; but I’m goin’ ina kerridge to my uncle’s 
funeral.” 

All day Saturday Gus could talk of nothing but the 
coming festivity. To a young “darky” a Sunday 
funeral is a great event. 

Sunday I gave him a holiday, and on Monday 
expected a full account of the funeral, but Gus 
appeared with a melancholy face. In answer to 
my r= 4 he said: 

“TI didn’t go, Miss Mary. 

The sick man recovered. 


You know it is 


He aint dead yet.” 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT SHE SAID. 


“Now, Kitty, if you only would 
Come here and talk a bit to me, 
If it were but a word or two— 
Oh dear, how funny it would be! 


“Here, here, sit up and look at me, 
I’m wondering what you would say 
The first of all, you little pet, 
If you should just begin to-day. 


“Perhaps ’twould be: ‘I want some milk 
Here in my little china bowl.’ 

Or would it be: ‘I must run out 
And peep into that mouse’s hole?’ 


“Or maybe you would say to me, 
You pretty, while I hug you here, 
‘I like to sleep upon your lap, 
I love you, little mamma dear.’ 


“Come, try it, Kitty. Really now, 
I never, never, never heard 
Of such a lazy thing 
as you. 
Do let me hear one 
little word. 


“That’s right—you’re 
opening your 
mouth, 

Go on, I’m listening 
to you—” 

And Kitty gave a 
dreadful yawn, 

And stretched her- 
self, and said: 
“Mee-ew.” 





For the Companion. 


THE COOKING CLUB. 


The B class in a 
certain grade of the 
Birchville school was 
made up of five boys 
and seven girls—as 
smart girls and as 
good boys as you ever 
saw. 

They often played 
together at recess. The 
five boys were gener- 
ally too many for the 
seven girls in games 
of ball and marbles, 
but the girls were apt 
to come out ahead at 
croquet or tennis, and 
that made it even. 

When vacation 
came there were more 
games, but there were 
other things too, and 
one thing was the 
girls’ cooking club. 
The seven girls met at 
each other’s houses, 
and the seven patient 
mammas did all they 


could to turn out 
seven accomplished 
cooks. And before vacation was half over they 


had learned to make a number of tasteful dishes 
very nicely indeed. 


When they had tried them often, and were very | 


sure of their skill, the seven girls asked the five 
boys to tea. The invitations were written on 
smooth slips of birch bark. Grace and Lina and 


Ethel and Pearl went in the forenoon to pick wild | 
flowers for the table, while Florence and Gertie | 


came to help Cora make the cake. 

“Cora,” said Gertie, as she whisked the whites 
of eggs into a pretty foam, ‘‘would you believe, 
our boys have got up a secret society !’’ 


“Yes,” said Florence, as she beat the yolks, | 


“it’s been going a month or more. They meet at 
each other’s houses every day or two, I think. 
But I can’t find out much about it.” 

“Oh, well, we'll be sure to know before long,” 
answered Cora, as she measured the sugar. 
“Those boys can’t keep a secret a great while.” 

“I wonder how their mothers like it,’ said 
Gertie. 

“Oh, the mothers are right in it, I think,” said 


Florence. “And I know what they call it, too. 
It’s the K. K. Here, Cora, these yolks are 
ready. Shall I sift the flour 2” 


“Yes, if you will,” said Cora. 
s’pose K. K. is for? 
head till this cake 
leave out the baking 
Now, Gertie, those whites are as stiff as a poker. 
If you'll make the lemon jelly we shall have the 
finest cake of the season. No one can make jelly 
quite like yours.” 


‘““What do you 
Well, I sha’n’t bother my 
is done. 


So the K. K.’s were forgotten for the time, and | 


the cake was a perfect success. So were the other 
dishes prepared in the afternoon. The supper 
was on time, and you may be sure the boys were 


I’m not going to | 
powder, the way I did once. | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





prompt. Grace and Pearl appeared at the table 
with damaged fingers neatly done up, which 
made them look quite interesting, and didn’t 
seem to lessen their enjoyment. 

‘‘Ladies, this is an occasion to be proud of,” 
said Roy Hall, as he took his last sip of 
lemonade. ‘*You have covered yourselves with 
glory and honorable scars. I hope you will 
invite us to tea again; but now it is our turn, and 
we invite you toa meeting of our secret society, 
at my mother’s a week from to-day, at five 
o'clock. The password is flapjacks.”’ 

Wasn’t there a buzzing among the seven girls 
and five boys after that! I don’t think Cora ever 
said again that boys couldn’t keep a secret. 
Those boys did, and so did their mothers. 

But one week later, at five o'clock, the secret 
was out. The seven girls were shown into Mrs. 
Hall’s dining-room, which was decorated with 
vines and evergreens. And there was a tea-table 
las full of good things as the girls’ had been. 
| And there were the five boys in snowy caps and 
|aprons with K. K. embroidered in red on each 
| one. 

“Well, who'd 
“You dear boys! 
| anyway ?”” 
| Why, Kooking Klub, of course,”’ said Roy. 
“I guess boys can learn cooking as well as girls 
if they take a notion.” 
| And then they all laughed, and the boys in 





have thought!"’ 


’ 





| 


cried Gertie. | 
But what does K. K. stand for, | 


| their white aprons were so jolly that they all kept | 


on laughing; but they found time to eat between 
laughs, especially when the ice-cream came on. 
And if you had seen both parties you would | 
have said the boys’ was just as nice as the girls’. 
It really couldn’t have been any nicer, but it was 


just as nice. Evpora Stone BumMstTeap. | 
a ae 
For the Companion. 
A USEFUL POSSESSION. 


If a string is in a knot, 
atience will untie it; 
Patience can do many things, 
Did you ever try it? 
If ’twas sold at any shop 
I should like to buy it, 
But you and I must find our own, 
No other can supply it. 
ANNA M. PRATY. 
en 


One day Johnnie's mamma sent him to the 
meat-market to get a sirloin steak. Johnnie 
soon came back and told his mamma that the 
man had only shoulder and round steak. His 
mamma told him she did not want a round steak, 
but that he might get a shoulder steak. The 
little fellow ran off, feeling very important to be 
entrusted with the errand, and soon came back 
and handed his mother the steak, saying, ‘‘Here is 
the steak, mamma, but I forgot whether you said 
elbow or arm.” 





THANKSGIVING PROSPECTS. 


For the Companion. 


AN AFTERNOON FROLIC. 


“Oh, dear, what can we do?’ asked Ava, 
| leaning two small elbows on mamma's desk. 

“Can’t you please tell us something to play, you 
| used to when you were little, mamma? ’Cause 
we're so lonesome.” 

**’Cause we am so lonesome,” piped Edna. 

| Poor little girlies! Mamma couldn’t help 
| pitying them just a wee bit. It was a cheerless, 
| windy day, and they were just getting over the 
measles. 
| ‘Why don’t you swing?’ she asked, brightly. 
Ava wrinkled up her forehead and twisted her 
| mouth around. 
| I guess—it makes us dizzy,’’ she said, slowly. 
‘It makes we bizzy, I dess, too,’’ echoed Edna. 
| Mamma laughed. It was plain to be seen that 
| the doorway swing was getting to be an old story. 
| She thought a minute; then she took her silver 
| thimble from her work-basket and stood up in the 
middle of the room. 

“Both of you go behind the door and blind 
your eyes,”’ said she. 
| ‘Shut ‘em up?’’ asked Ava. 
| *Yes,’’ said mamma; ‘and when I want you 
to look I’ll say, ‘Ready.’ ”’ 

Then she put the silver thimble in one corner 
of the window-sill, so it would be easy to find the 
first time. 

‘“‘Ready !”’ she cried; ‘‘now hunt the thimble.”’ 
And then she held her hand as high from the 
| floor as the window-sill was, and sang: 


“Little Biddy Bye, 


About so high! 
just exactly as she used to sing it when she was a 
little girl. 





Then how they hunted—here, there and every- 
where except in the corner of the window. It} 
was Edna who spied the thimble there at last, | 
and caught it up with a gleeful shout: 

‘‘Here be it! here be it!” 

‘Very well,” said mamma, laughing. ‘‘Now 
it’s Edna’s turn to hide it. But I want to use | 
my thimble; get something else.’’ 

So Edna brought a spool of twist, and mamma 
fastened the end so it wouldn’t unwind any more; 
and then Ava blinded while Edna hid the 
‘“thimble”’ under the cricket cover. 

Such fun as it was! The little girls forgot all 
about being lonesome. Once when Edna blinded 
her brown eyes in mamma’s lap, ma.ama hid the 
“thimble”’ in a funny place. She wound the little 
end of twist around one of Edna’s tier buttons. 


“Little Biddy Bye, 

*Bout so high,” 
sang Ava, putting her hand over her mouth. 
“Look real sharp, Edna.” 

But Edna couldn't find it, though she looked 
every one of the hiding-places over and through ; 
and at last she had to give it up. And just then 
the twist unwound itself and down dropped the 
spool. 

Then how they laughed; but mamma 
Edna must pay a forfeit for giving up. 

*‘Molasses candy will be just the thing,”’ said 
she. ‘Run out in the kitchen, and if Mary is 
done ironing she may make you some.” 

“Oh, goody !"’ cried the children, both together 
this time; and away they ran. A. C. 8S. 


said 


+ 
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Water had been on the ocean a day and | 
night, and when land appeared, he said, “*O}| 
mamma, I'm so glad to see the dirt again!"’ 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARAD! 


My jirst is often used for know; 

Without my second we could not go; 

A little, rippling stream my third, 

And of my whole you all have heard, 

A mighty river, flowing fuee 

To meet the waters of the sea. 

Through stately pines where wild deer hide, 
My sparkling waters gleam and glide, 

Until I, from all bounds set free, 

Am lost within the deep, blue sea 


2. 
PUZZLI 


1. Divide a piece of English money, and forma 
number and copper coins. 

2. Divide a small animal, and form an exclama 
tion and a name of a musical sound. 

3. Divide one who plays upon the stage, and 
form a deed and a word marking distribution. 

4. Divide a substance that does not transmit the 
electric fluid, and form the French word for no and 
an officer. 

5. Divide bending a certain part of the body, and 
form a joint of the leg 
and heather. 

6. Divide a species 
of polyp, and form the 
ocean and a spring 
flower. 

7. Divide pertaining 
to one of the sciences, 
and form an abbrevia 
tion of a boy’s name 
and relating to meas 
ures of distance. 

8. Divide inborn, and 
form a tavern and con 
sumed. 

9%. Divide pertaining 
to the evening, and 
form the evening star 
and a spike of a fork 

10. Divide unlearned, 
and form sick and to 
repeat. 

11. Divide the middle 
of the day, and form a 
negative reply and 
upon. 

12. Divide kindness, 
and form excellent 
and the visible cres 
tion. 


The initials of the 
first half of the words 
formed by the division 
spell an act of grati 
tude. 

The initials of the 
last half spell a public 
official notice. 

The two taken to 
gether announce a hol 
iday. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


When I first see the 
light of day I am 
black; when I am alive 
I am red; when I am 
dead Iam gray. I do 
a great deal of good, 
and occasionally much 
mischief. Ladd to the 
comfort of people; in 
fact, many would be 
miserable without nie. 
When I am alive you 
must not touch me with 
your hand, or I might 
hurt you. I am not 
good to play with at 
any time, but when I 
am living I am beauti 
ful to see. 


4. 

TRAVELLING PUZZLE 
Begin each word 
with the final letters 
of the preceding word. Hzample—Buffalo, lotion, 

Ionic, Iceland. 
The fare from 
strengthening medicine. 
animal. 4. A piece of ancient art. 

6. A monument. 

From London to Pekin: 1. A beast of burden. 
2. The apple of the eye. 3. A debased substance 
4. A shell fish. 5. A kind of baked clay. 6. A 


Boston to New York is: L. A 
2. Fivecents. 3. A large 
5. A seareh 


| narrow band of cotton used for binding. 


Conundrums. 


Why should people beware of the letter W? Be 
cause it is the beginning of wicked ways. 

What author do most people like to possess? 
Holmes (homes). 

When is a sleepy boy like a pair of shoes out 
atthe toes? When he is gaping. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Sage. 


2. 1. Political. 2. Election. 3. Democrat. 4 
Republican. 5. Candidate. 6. President. 7. Major 
ity. 8. Minority. 9. Defeat. 10. Victory. 

3. c Cc 

8 H E MA B 
a. & 2 2 2 MER O S 
CH ARLE S CARROL L 
Bea & & & F BOOT E E 
7 2.8 3 & 8 LEET 
8 T AG L ET 8 


Charles Carroll. 


4. Riches have wings. Fine feathers make fine 
Fair play is a jewel. Penny wise and 


pound foolish. It is an ill wind that blows nobody 


good. Procrastination is the thief of time. 

5. 1. 2. 

,? 3 mt = MOoRTGaAaG@GE 
AN NEA L F I 8 H NET 8 
MADMAN STRAINED 
PRIMER coRBRBNVASS 
c LA U 8 E MACKHKIWNAW 
TIN SEL RAMS GATE 


1. Third row, down—Indian. Fourth 
Summer. Connected—Indian Summer. 

2. Fourth row, down—Thanks. Fifth 
Giving. Connected—Thanksgiving. 


row, up— 


row, up— 


6. Star, ling—Starling. 
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DANGEROUS CROSSING. 


An English artist, author of ‘From the Arctic 
Ocean to the Yellow Sea,” records two exciting 
adventures in the crossing of rivers on the ice. In 
the first case the tarantass—a Russian vehicle, “in 
shape not unlike a very unwieldy barouche”— 
broke through, but the water was not deep, and no 
great harm was done. The second experience 
was more trying, though it, too, was without any | 
serious consequences. 

At my last station but one the postmaster did not 
like to have me go on. It would soon be dark, and 
the road was bad; and he added something w hich I | 
did not catch. I ordered the fresh tarantass and 





horses, however, and was soon on the move again. | 
It was quite dark when we came to what looked 
like an immense white plain. This, the driver 


In the darkness 


told me, was the river Selenga. 
Our road 


the opposite bank was scare ely visible. 
lay right across it. 

‘At the edge of the ice my driver got down, 
saying that he would go and look round before 
ptr on it, as a man who had that afternoon 
come I 1 from the next station reported that the ice 
was bestoutns to break up. remembered an 
adventure of my own shortly before this, and felt 
the least bit uncomfortable when the driver, after 
being gone some twenty minutes, came back and 
said he thought it would be all right. 

It may have been my fancy, but the lumbering 
vehicle seemed to weigh more than ever, as it 
rattled over the ice. We had reached, I suppose, 
about the middle of the river, when suddenly the 
horses drew up of their own accord, snorting with 
fear. A large dark mass was in front of them. 

Nothing could induce them to go on. The driver 
got down to see what was the trouble, and almost 
immediately returned and, getting up, hastily 
drove in another direction, informing me, in an 
awed whisper, that it was water. I then made out 
that the dark mass was a huge gap in theice. The 
intelligene e of the horses had undoubtedly saved 
us! 

After a long circuit we reached what appeared 
to be the opposite bank, only to find that it was an 
island, and that there was another broad stretch of 
ice still to be crossed. 

The driver had now the greatest difficulty in 

etting the terror-stricken animals to go on at all. 
ft was only after much coaxing, and eventually 
leading them himself, that they could be persuaded 
to venture on the treacherous surface. his time, 
nevertheless, we got across. without further 
incident, and it was with a feeling of genuine 
relief that I felt the tarantass once more rolling 
over the grass. 





* | 
—* 





IMPOSSIBLE. 


Mr. John Augustus O’Shea, in his ‘Roundabout 
Recollections,” tells a story of Victor Emmanuel, 
whom he describes as “ta squat Hercules”—“ugly 
to such a degree that his ugliness had the charm 
of the unique.” 


One day, while on a hunting expedition in the 
Alps, he met an old woman —— brambles. 
She inquired of the stranger whether it was true, 
as she had heard, that the king was in the neigh- 
borhood. If so, was there any chance of seeing 
bim. 

“Yes,” said his Majesty, “he is about. Would 
you really like to see him?” 

The old woman declared that few sights would 
give her more pleasure. 

“Well, mother, I am the king.” 

- stared at him for a moment, and broke into 
a grin. 

“Get out with you, jester! Do you think a nice 
woman like the queen would marry a chap like 
you, with that hideous mug?” 

The king was not offended. Perhaps the com- 
pliment to his wife mollified him. He gave the 
woman a piece of money, with which he was 








always free, and passed along. 





¢ 


MOTHER’S PUDDING. 


A man who did not keep in mind that in boyhood | 
he ate his food with a better sauce than any cook 
ever invented, was in the habit—a habit said to be 
common—of making his wife uncomfortable by a 
too frequent reference to his mother’s wonderful 
culinary skill. 


Once, however, according to the Boston Tran. 
script, which tells the story, he was put to silence 
for a few days at least. 

“John,” said his wife, “I wish you would tell me 
ust how your mother made her plum-pudding. 

‘hen perhaps | could suit you.” 

“Why, she took some raisins and stirred ’ em up 
with pudding, and baked it. That’s all.’ 

“But, John, real plum-pudding is boiled.” 

“Oh, of course. Mother always boiled it after 
she baked it.” 


HIS 


~ 
> 


CRITICISM WITHOUT WORDS. 





A writer of plays was reading a new work before 
a company of the French Society of Comedy, and 
presently was disturbed by the sight of one of the 
members, M. Got, fast asleep. 


The author steeped and reproved the sleeper. 
He was reading his play to the committee in order 
to obtain their opinion. 
asleep give an opinion? 

M. Got rubbed his eyes and remarked: 

“Sleep is an opinion.” 

There was no appeal from this sententious 
verdict, but it is to be hoped that ministers who 
happen to read this story will not lay it too much 
to heart. 


How could a man who was 


~~ ¢e—____ 
NO OCCASION FOR WORRY. 


Impecunious debtors, 
naturally become 
excuses. 


living upon their wits, 
ingenious in the matter of 


Such a man, 


says an exchange, having been 
importuned for 


his rent till his patience was 


ceepuees, burst out upon his troublesome land 
ord: 
“Now, you needn’t press me so. Why, I owe 


enough jn this town to yuy all your old houses.” 


2 





WHEN young Mr. bog per oe was told the other 
day that he looked tired, he answered, “Yes, | am 
tired. The fact is, I got up this morning fifteen 

minutes earlier than usual, instead of lying abed 





fifteen minutes later than usual, as 1 generally do.” 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [Adv. 


——_—_—e—_—_ 

Use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’”’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 


cictaipieiliaiaint 

California’s fruit crop for 1892 is valued at 
over $50,000,000. If you want to know where to go to 
raise fine fruits, and at what profit, address California 
Bureau of Information, Box 289, Chicago, Ill. (Adv, 


Incubators Only $12.00. 








8% Preferred Stocks 


Of the Alessandro Town Co. and Alessandro Voter 
Land Co., Southern California.” Li ay. ad sound 
vestme its. Particulars on applica —, 


Warren C. Greene, ow. Gre 
29 Weybosset St., Prov., R.L, ‘Sura Hil Hotel, 
Gen’l New Kagland "Agent. ew York City. 








HAIR BS Sku. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 

es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
and is sure to please. Se. & $1 at 
Druggists. 








SHORTHAN ca omy ey 


Circular free. 
A. J. Graham’s Works & School, 444 Pe be *way,New York. 


Saath a ann ANSWERS 
BOUT ELECTRICITY. 


Just the Am for students and ee, in hy study of 
Electricity. Handsomely illustrat a cloth, 
Price G@c.. post-paid. BUBIER PUB. CO., “LY 


WRITE FOR THE PAPER Two nay school 


teachers invested in 
Griffith, Chicago’s factory suburb, and made a big = 
in a year. In an interview they tell all about it. 








conservative Boston —— ~ paper sent a staff writer 
to investigate Griffith 
exhaustive — 

sample copies free, 
and report. 


mts. He published an 
The Grimth (Ind.) Enterprise sends 

containing a reprint of the interview 
Write for them. 


SYLPH GYCLES | 





BUN 
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oud Out 
STAMP COLLECTORS 


for a full-page stamp advertisement that will appes 
on the fourth page of the Thanksgiving Number 0 

YourtTH’s COMPANION, Cs ey title-page. It will be the 
largest stamp advertisement ever inserted, and it will 
be worth considerable to every collector who reads it. 
Price-list and —— “4 ioe ¢ our publications sent 
a Ty. Be bon EKEEL STAMP AND PuB- 

ton. 1011 | A; Street, St. Mo. 


Marshall’s 


Snuff 


will cure all your Catarrhal 
troubles, colds in the heads, and 
headache caused by it. 

It often removes Deafness. Has 
been used for over 50 years. In- 
creased sales each year. 

Fac-simile of Chas. Bowen on label. 
25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


New Topical History of United States— 


Memorial Story of America 


From 1492 to 1892. 
By. Hamilton W. Mabie, Editor of Christian Union, 
With chapters by Hon. JoHN SHERMAN, Senator DAWEs, 
ngressman KENRIDGE, —_ A. McCLuRE 
Bishop VINcENT, D. 


D., FRANcEs E, 
rominent. Full o of new ilustrations, 
Every word writ 
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"B & H” LAMP. 
BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 

EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 

SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 


We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
Factories: Meriden, Conn. 
Ode to the World’s Fair Directory. 
[Andrews, “‘by cable.’’) 
Build high your towers towards the sky 
Till brass, or brick, or mortar fails, 
Or ye scale Heaven itself—lo, I 
Will come and scour away the scales! 








*Neath vaulted domes, down fretted aisles 
Mankind will pour themselves until 
Where my SAPOLIO dory smiles 
The world will stop and gaze its fill! 


Columbus can’t be there himself 
But we, my soap and I, I mean, 
Will show how even sordid pelf, 
And all mesos else can be made clean! 


HEALTH 


For the Baby. 


REST 


For the Mother. 

The Baby’s 
Delight, 

. Inade for chil- 

dren from 6 

— to 5 years 


40 

Price $3.00. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

















For the Baby? Ezas 


y, 


The Wilder 
Mfg. Company, 
Salem, Mass. 


FUN for Everybody. 
The Wonderful Agate Spinner. 
An Entirely New Tov that is Perfectly Resistless, 
Will entertain a 
whole company. 
Boys and Girls 
want them, 
everybody wants 
There’s lots of 








them. 
> in it. 
— ite with every Spin- 
ame ic. complete. Grand 
a. for Boys and Girls as 
sk Foy’ dealer for them 
or mail us 16 cents. 
EDGAR MFG. CO., 
Reading, Mass. 








Patented. 























a CONSUMPTIVE? 


Use Parker’s ee al Tonic. It cures the worst Cough, 
Weak Lungs, Debility, Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. Wc. 


= DoYour Own Printing 


Card small Size for circu. 
lars or sm: A mowspaper $22. 
Saves you _ and maki 
money print ting ‘or neighbors. 
Full printed instructions. Send 
stamp for catalogue of 
type, cards, &c., to the 
KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Connecticut. 










Some people think that they are expensive lux- 

uries. Our Pianos are made without any extrav- 

agancies for long service and especially for 

family use. First in quality. Prices reasonable. 
Free lilustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Chase Bros. Pianos 


Grand Rapids. Muskegon, Mich. 


_A Telegraph Operator's 


Work is Pleasant ! 
ood wages and leads to 
tne be quest sitions. We 


Chicago. 





Valentines’ 
Telegraphy Janesville, Wis. 


Por BOYS. For GIRLS. 


The Eexeoirancy 


$15 SAFETY. 


Send for 


BRADSHAW MFG. CO, C0., BOSTON. 


GOOD NEWS 
To Ladies, Boys and Girls, 


Gold and Silver Watches, Beau- 
tiful Impo rated China Tea 
and Dinher Sets, Toilet Sets, Lamps, 
Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit and 
— Dishes,Silver Tea Sets, Knives, 
‘orks, Crayons, Ww ———s Interna- 
tional Senetendin. ep °Giv sP ums Ww 
$15, ¥, orders. For full rticulars ad 


, $30, 
HE GhEAT A co 
| P.O. Box 29. 31 and et Er Seas St., New York. 

























REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 
a THE CROWN 
| LAVENDER | 
SALTS 


Sold every whee, in Crown stopped Doties oly. 








YOUR 


ROOFS 


WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


Water will run from it pureand clean. Itcovers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CrucIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


The TYPEWRITER. 














This 


elzea letter paper, oak 
igher cost machine, 
siferabis 8 ng 

useful. Itisa pew educator for the ine young, 


a — an automatic feed and none inkin; 
k, will accommodate the larges 
ossesses many of the features ofa 
t will write a neat letter, with con- 
dand for addressing envelopes, is sapeenay 

teaching spel 

ing very amus- 
e ape or sent with 





ing, 
ing and Frecinating: x Page ¢ Catalo; 


the Typewrite express mail be. —_, 
Size, 3x4x9 inch. Baris ACTION v avaitat TEED. a 
ROBT. H, INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 8T. N. ¥. CITY. 





A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and ? 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers, send five 
cents in stamps 
~ for sample pack- 
* age to 


SEERAN CHEMICAL 00., 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 


BARNEY & BERRY 











CATALOGUE 


rns, 
Diseases. Quilt "vellet and cure for Itchin; 


Send two-cent stamens ane address 
for free scmple of MATINA, 
sag rful remedy for am Erys' 
ie, Bruises and’ all in 
Piles. 


J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, N. Y. 


FREE, 


Bos 
e¢ 








cine’ KLEINERTS <2" 





7ve ce® SUPERIOR TO ALL “rere 


Sample pair of gither style ‘mailed on recei 
25 cents. LEIN ERT RUBE ER 
COMPAN Y; 26 to Be E. Wpecsen St., N.Y. 





Wo Seen 





— 
SCIENCE 
S$ has achieved a 
great triumph in 
the production of 


bE 
which will cure Sick 


BY LLS Headache and all Ner- 


vous Disorders arising fom Impaired 

Digestion, Constipation and Disor- 

dered Liver ; and they will quickly re- 

store women to complete health. 

Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 

Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


Me a . 1289 
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FREE. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete for 
legraphy and operating short lines. Con- 
sists, fu einer well-made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
Instruction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating. 
— by express for $3.75 by registered ee. Ly 8, 
———_ or Money Order. Illustrated FE e- 
finde ea of an. How to put up “relegranh 

—— ric Bells, etc., free to any se. Electri 

od Bartery Complete, Fert. paid, $1.50. 

pe on. BUNNELA s& 6C Plaode St..N.Y. 
Largest and best Telegraph Supply House in America. 
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COAL GAS | 
ICLINKERS | 


, 
; 
, Dissolve Kem-Kom in water—sprinkle § 
Sit upon coal—makes your coal last{ 
‘ > longer —burn brighter — have no coal 9 
P gas, no clinkers—Early breakfast fires, , 
} even when draught is poor—Kem-Kom , 
4 is harmless — Grocers sell it — 25- 2 
r } package, enough to treat ton of coal. 


Mrs. Agee B. Ormsbee, author of ‘‘ The House , 
Rt ” has written a sensible article on 
P “Fuel Economy,” telling everybody how to make 
P and keep household fires—in a ae superbly § 
: illustrated in water colors by G. H. Buek—Free to 
: everybody _ receipt of two-cent stamp. 

andard Coal & Fuel Co., 
Corner SMa and Devonshire Sts., Boston. 
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GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 


ww 
~~... 






















Aermotor, 

work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
and is always harn and never gets tired. 

With our Steel Stub Tower it is omy to put on barn. 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn. 


AERMOTOR C0. 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 


& 29 Beale St., San Francisco. 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant. Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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MARVELS OF THE UNDER-WORLD. 


The mystery of the under-world appeals with 
irresistible force to the imagination. Tales of the 
wonders concealed in caverns and hidden under 
the ground have always interested the inhabitants 
of every country. And the strange and splendid 
scenes frequently discovered in such places as the 
Mammoth Cave, the Luray caverns, the sea caves 
of Bermuda and the Blue Grotto of Capri have 
lent wings to the fancy which pictures still more 
marvellous spectacles “underneath the ground.” 


Asa matter of fact itis probable that we are as 
yet acquainted with but comparatively few of the 
spacious caverns that exist at no great depth 
beneath the earth, and which, filled with air, are 
capable of being explored by men. The explora- 
tions of Mr. E. A. Martel in France have recently 
added very largely to our knowledge of what has 
been called the “subterranean geography” of that 
country. Similar work in other countries would 
undoubtedly produce many surprising revelations 
of what the earth contains. 

It is well known that a vast quantity of water 
exists beneath the surface of the ground, and that 
even considerable streams are flowing there. Mr. 
Baldwin Latham has lately called attention in 
England to a very interesting method of tracing 
the courses of these underground streams. 

At certain seasons, especially in September and 
October, peculiar lines of fog may be observed 
close to the ground, and he says these indicate 
where streams of water are flowing at a consid- 
erable depth beneath the surface. During the 
greater part of the year some of the strata between 
the surface of the earth and the underground water 
are sufliciently cold to condense the vapor arising 
from the water and thus prevent its appearance at 
the surface. But in the autumn the soil is frequently 
warmed so deeply that no condensing stratum of 
cold exists, and then the vapor reaching the surface 
forms lines of fog following the course of the 
concealed streams of water underneath. 

It is suggested that here is another of those 
curious provisions of nature which benefit the 
living forms inhabiting the earth; for the vapor 
which proceeds from streams deep underground, 
being ordinarily condensed not far under the 
surface, may serve to sustain the life of plants 
during seasons of drought. 

Mr. Latham thinks that this is the case on the 
great chalk downs of England. 


* 
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A SURAT SCHOOL. 


In the biography of Behramji M. Malabari, a 
noted worker in the social reforms of India, we 
find a description of a native school at Surat. It is 
held in a commodious little shop, the floor of which 
is strewn with street dust. Onan elevated square 
squats the master, and on the floor squat his flock, 
Hindu and Parsi. The fee for instruction is only 
a handful of grain, a few flowers, or some fruit 
now and then. There are no table nor benches, 
nor slates nor pencils, nor books nor maps. 


Each pupil has a wooden board, pati, which 
serves him fora slate, and a pointed stick, /ekhana, 
which he uses asa pencil. Witharag he sifts dust 
over the board, and on that he traces figures, 
letters, petitions, and so forth. 

The boards are submitted every noon to the 
master, who holds a rod in his hand, with one end 
pointed. Glancing over the dust work, he gives a 
grunt of approval, if pleased, and strikes the board 
with the pointed end of his stick, whereupon the 
figures of dust disappear. If, unluckily, the task 
has been badly done, the butt end of the rod makes 
the acquaintance of the pupil’s back. 

All the work of the schoo) is done on the versified 
plan. The different processes—addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division—are drawled out 
inverse. The process is a powerful aid to memory. 
In dealing with the heaviest and most intricate 
figures, the native accountant merely sings a verse, 
and there the result is, ready to his hand. 

The alphabet is learned in the same way. Every 
letter has a nickname and a familiar versified 
description. 

The methods of punishment are characteristic: 
the sharp and supple cane, the thong, the pebble 
under the knee, the stone across the shoulders, 
the twisting of the nose, the shaking by the neck 
or by a knot made with the tuft of hair in the 
centre of the delinquent’s forehead. 

Whenever the master wishes to administer a 
flogging, he orders the class to pray vociferously 
in order to drown the victim’s cries. His favorite 
way of dealing with the refractory girls of the 
school is to seize the unfortunate subject of his 
displeasure by her hair and violently whisk her 
about in the air as if she were a lifeless marionette, 
while the room resounds with invocations to 
Ahuramazda recited by her school-fellows. 





~ 
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WORTH PRESERVING. 


Anything which has once had claims to admira- 
tion or respect in a country place is slow to lose 
them, at least in the eyes of the old inhabitants. 


A gentleman who had bought an abandoned farm 
on the outskirts of a small New Hampshire town, 
found a dilapidated “‘carryall” in the barn, whose 
best days were dagen A so far in the past that he 
considered it quite worthless. 

“I might as well have this shabby old concern 
chopped up for kindling wood,” he remarked to 
the old town carpenter, who had come out to the 
farm with him to look the barn and house over 
with a view to reshingling them. “It’s too 
disgraceful to have on the premises.” 

Be: What be you sayin’?” demanded the old 
carpenter, turning a shocked face upon the reckless 
speaker. “If you aint got no use fer that ‘sh» bby 
old consarn,’ as you name it, J sh’d be pleased to 
fetch it home with me when I go. Why, I can 
pocee when that kerryall was allus the fust 
erridge at a funeral! It was borrered fur an’ 
Y ide by the fam’lies o’ the deceased parties. 
— t cale late to hey that kerridge chopped up fer 
indlin’s, if word o’ mine can prevent it!” 





os 
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ASSISTING NATURE. 


The New York Tribune says that a pleasure 
resort on the rocky shore of a Western lake had 
for one of its attractions a small natural bridge. 

A severe winter storm carri aw Ss 
< oe natives, unwilling to hess + ome nae 
tion wae co eace: rebuilt it. The new construc- 

a ssfully done, and might have passed 


ben! = thing but for a sign which the builders 


NATURAL BRIDGE 
Erected by John and William Simonds. 


| Nickel 





Worms.—“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 
child, and give effectual relief. Mcentsabox. ([Adv. 








All good but the Buttons. 


Buttons 
Off ? 





Even a child can apply Mathison’s Patent Shoe Button 
any shoe. They cannot 


to an) 
come off. Button and fastener on 
one piece of cold-rolled steel. 
5 dozen buttons, with tools XY \ 
to apply, 25 cents post-paid. 


Agents wanted in every town. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


MATHISON BUTTON CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


¢ ALL 
THE 








THE POPULAR } YEAR 
HALF -HOSE ROUND. 


Des@iptive Price-List to any Applicant. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 

















Avoid Damv and Chilly Rooms. 


*CARBONITE”’ coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NOSMELL, 
NO GAS, 

Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEaTERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 

STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS, 
SOLD BY THE 
Housefurnishing, Stove and 
P.umbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. ¥- 


Everybody should try their skill 
in shooting at the apple on the 


WILLIAM TELL TARGET. 


This new and interesting historical Target has upon 
the back the graduated target, each side nicely gotten 
up in bright colors and durable material. To be used 
only for the celebrated 


Harmless Pistol and 
Vacuum Tipped Arrow. | 











Prices, Mailed Post-paid,. 


William Tell Target, . . 
Bronze Pistol with Arrow, - Tbe 


Just the Thing for Christmas. 
Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards rocts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 10 
cts. each. Send forour 
Circular. It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 














BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


THE DAINTIEST LINE OF 
Handy Volume Classics 


ever published. Bound in faultless styles, charmingly 
illustrated and the choicest Books for Christmas Gifts. 
“Robert Browning,” ‘“‘Burns,” “Lucile,” “Vicar of Wake- 
field,” “‘Paul and Virginia,” “Cranford,” “‘Idylis of the 
King,” ““‘Wordsworth,” ete. 23 vols. Parti-cloth $1.00, 
Vellum cloth $1.00, Silk $1.50, Half calf $2.00, Half levant 
$2.50 per volume. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 





GEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send % cents 
stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
IAS. S. KIRK & CO. Chicago. 
SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) rent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
or on Bellis Soan. 
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SYRUP of FICS: 





both the method and results 
| ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken; 


it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
zently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c, and 
81 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
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i i 6=« GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
| _ GAS, SMOKE, 
 — OR DUST! 


=— MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000, 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 








MAKERS OF 





RUSSELL'’s Victor Story Booxs. 


THE STORY OF COLUMBUS 


Is a Youth’s and Child’s Toy Book, profusely illustrated with many 
large plates in handsome colors. 
as well, to older people. Ask for 


¥ RUSSELL’S VICTOR STORY-BOOK OF COLUMBUS 


Or send 30 Cents and we will mail it to you. 


It will be interesting, 


THE RUSSELL PRINTING CO., 
88 E. 8TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 








SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 





nib 





Every piano guaranteed for five years. Style “F” (Upright) and 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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SENT BENT. 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent, (your address, on pos- 
tal) if you wish a Piano or Organ! | want verses about the 
“Orewn” goods, and give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the 
best ones. Ask and learn how it’s done, Catalogue free. 
GEO. P. BENT,(Cierk No.61) , Chieago, U1. ( Estab, 1870) 


SILK 


broidery Silk for 


40 Cts. 





| ALCENT 


oir 


ni 











1 Oz. of Silk, as- 
sorted colors, 
(equal to 100 skeins) 
in every Box. Ali 
pieces good length. 
W.FillingSilk,%0ec. per oz. 
WV. Sewings, We. per oz. 


With an order for 5 ounces we give one extra ounce Free. 
Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can make 
from $10.00 to $20.00a week. Send Postal Note or stamps to 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Spool Silk Ce., 
7 Unien Street, New London, Conn, 


Health has its weight.: We 
| cannot go far above or below 
our healthy weight without 
disturbing health. We can- 
not keep health and lose our 
weight. 

It is fat that comes and 
goes, Too much is burden- 
some ; too little is dangerous. 

Health requires enough 
fat for daily use and a little 
more for reserve and com- 
fort. That keeps us plump. 
The result is beauty—the 
beauty of health. 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LIVING shows the importance 
of keeping your healthy 
weight. We send it free, 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 12~ South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
48 








Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. ‘The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 





Pears’ 
Soap 


It is a wonderful soap that 
i'takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin 
soft likea baby’s; no alkali in it, 
nothing but soap. 

The harm is done by alkali. 
Still more harm is done by not 
washing. So, bad soap is better 
than none. 

What is bad soap? Imperfectly 
made; the fat and alkali not well 
balanced or not combined. 

What is good soap? Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 





















THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





NOVEMBER 17, 1892. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pense. All 
additional ages over eight—which is t 
a for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
eould be made ina Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. —Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Disconutinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continu , as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 





PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 
21 Columbus Avenue. | 





For the Companion. 


DANGEROUS EXCITEMENTS. 


Amusements of a proper sort are conducive to 
health. The sports of childhood not only toughen 
the muscles and invigorate the system, but prevent 
too much cerebral activity. At the same time they 
develop agility, alertness, daring and not a few of 
the qualities essential to success in life. 

Itis largely the same with the sports of youth, 
especially among students and all who are engaged 
in sedentary pursuits. For some persons all that 
is feasible is simple diversion—a change in the 
line of thought, feeling and care; not an enforced 
change, with ‘this for my health” behind it, but a 
natural and pleasant one, which for the time alters 
the currents of nervous force. 

For others something more stirring and stimu- 
lating is desirable, but all such should remember 
that there is a limit beyond which excitement is 
not a benefit, but a harm. 

Excitements may be injurious physically, men- 
tally and morally. There are the morally ruinous 
excitements of the modern bull-fights and of the 
ancient gladiatorial shows. When women, made 
for tenderness, sympathy and love, can find their 
highest enjoyment in such exhibitions, it is plain 
that the moral nature itself has become thoroughly 
atrophied. 

To young men particularly the excitement of the 
theatre often becomes so controlling that it checks 
all their better intellectual tendencies, and leads to 
reckless expenditure and even to pilfering. 

Competitive games, especially intercollegiate, in 
which many elements combine to carry the excite- 
ment to the highest degree, are dangerous, not 
only in the final decisive struggle, but in the long 
preliminary training. The tendency of such 
excessive exertions is to enlargement of the heart. 
Some men can endure almost anything, but many 
of the most ambitious and excitable run great 
risks. 

The modern form of foot-ball involves excite- 
ments of a very dangerous kind; the players put 
into it the utter recklessness of soldiers on the 
battle-field. The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal says: 

“During the season in which the game of foot- 
ball is played in England, the record of accidents 
more or less serious is practically continuous. 
During the foot-ball season of 1891-92 there died 
through accidents received on the field no fewer 
than eleven players, while more than seventy 
others received injuries, mostly in the shape of 
fractures, which would entail on them weeks of 
suffering and incapacity for work.” 

While it is true that the game of foot-ball played 
in American colleges and schools is not nearly so 
harmful and dangerous as that which is played in 
England, yet the tendency to violent exercise is 
everywhere so great that it ought to be checked. 


—_——g—__— 


NATURAL FRIENDS OF MAN. 


The banishment of guns from the Yellowstone 
National Park has resulted in the establishment of 
what may almost be called “friendly relations” 
between the animals that are ordinarily looked 
upon as “game,” and their human visitors. 

No one who is aware of the excessive shyness of 
the gray squirrel in our Eastern woodlands, for 
instance, can avoid an expression of surprise and 
pleasure upon perceiving the comparative fear- 
lessness of the same beautiful little animal in the 
great park, where the flag of the United States 
gives him almost the security of a citizen. 

There, also, herds of elk and antelope may be 
approached within easy seeing distance by the 
visitor, and the tourist who does not succeed in 
seeing bears in their native haunts must neglect 
his opportunities. 

The law forbidding the carrying of firearms in 
the park, except by the soldiers, throws, indeed, a 
side-light on the character of the bear. He will 


not disturb people who let him alone, and of all the 


stroke of the sabre cut off the serpent’s head. 


perhaps, the most timid in the presence of human 
visitors. At any rate that is the experience of a 
correspondent of The Companion. 

There is hardly any place in the world more 
interesting than this fertile, elevated and mountain- 
ringed valley to the naturalist who wishes to study 
animals as they are at home and in their true and 
uninterrupted relations with one another. 

In such a place, and amid such surroundings, the 
question naturally arises in the mind of the 
observer whether, by pursuing a different course, | 
man might not have found many more useful and 
helpful friends among the lower animals in addition 
to those represented by the families of the horse, 
the cow, the sheep and the dog. 


SAVED BY A SLIPKNOT. 


The traveller in the uncivilized regions of South 
America has to face many perils. If he escapes 
the savages, who are adroit and bitter enemies; if 
he can secure water and food, and survives the 
intense heat, and believes his expedition has every 
chance of success, he may die within an hour from 
the bite of a poisonous serpent. 


M. Thouar, in his diary kept during his explora- 
tions in the Pilcomayo delta under a commission 
from the Argentine government, describes an 
experience which prompted him to eternal vigi- 
lance in regard to snakes. 

He was lying in his hammock; the sergeant of 
his guard was asleep under a tree close by. 
Suddenly he noticed an immense serpent coiled 
about the sergeant’s leg, and extending its head 
toward his bare chest. 

What should he do? To wake the man meant 
certain death to him; but how kill the creature or 
attract it away without waking him? He recalled 
a method of ao the cobra of India. 

He prepared a slipknot. By stealthy, almost 
imperceptible movements he attracted the serpent’s 
attention. It turned its head. Then he leaned 
from his hammock, and with a long piece of grass 
tickled it gently on the throat. It raised its head. 
He cast the noose over it, and drew it tight around 
the reptile’s neck. 

It was not a moment too soon. The sergeant 
awoke. He fainted with fright, but the danger 
was past. The slipknot had saved him, and a 


INTELLIGENT BUT ILLITERATE. 


It is very desirable that a man should know how 
to spell, but as compared with many other things 
such knowledge is only a minor accomplishment. | 
Colonel George Mathews was a brave and capable | 
soldier, esteemed as such by General Washington. | 
He was twice elected Governor of Georgia, and | 
was at one time a member of Congress. 


His memory was wonderful. While he was a | 
member of Congress an important document was | 





lost. The paper had been read once during the | 
ae and Colonel Mathews repeated it word for | 
word. 


} 
Before the Revolutionary War he was sheriff of | 
Augusta County, and had to collect the taxes. For | 
a long time he remembered the name of every | 
tax-payer. | 

Yet we are told that when he read aloud he | 
pronounced fully the J in “would,” “should,” and 
other such words, and in spite of his memory | 
wrote ‘“‘congress” with a k. } 

His case reminds one of the saying of President | 
Lincoln about a man whom some one spoke of as 
“ignorant.” 

“No,” said Lincoln, “he is illiterate, but I should 
not call him ‘ignorant.’ ” 
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SHE COULD TELL. 


A French chroniqueur records an interesting and, 
perhaps, valuable discovery on the part of a child 
of a means of ascertaining whether people are 
young or not. This child, a little girl, had been 
playing merrily in the country with a gentleman 
who was known to have come very close, to say 
the least, to his fiftieth year. 

The little girl’s mother, seeking for her, came up 
just as she left this gentleman’s company. 

“What have you been doing, my dear?” the 
mother asked. 
ti I’ve been playing with that young man over 
there.” 

The mother smiled. “What is your way of 
telling when people are young, dear?” she asked. 

“Oh,” answered the little one, ‘young people are 
those that have a good time!” 


THOUGHTFUL SON. 


The Golden Rule reports the saying of a “colored 
brother’ whose heart seems to be in the right place, 





although his manner of expressing himself is a 
little peculiar. 


“Why don’t you get married, Peter?” asked an | 


acquaintance. 


“Why, bress you,” answered Peter, ‘I’se got an 


ole mudder, an’ I has to do fo’ her, sah, an’ if I 
don’t buy her shoes an’ stockin’s she don’t git none. 
Now, if I was ter git married I’d hab to buy ’em fo’ 
my wife, an’ dat ’d be takin’ de shoes an’ stockin’s 
right out o’ my ole mudder’s mouf.” 


BRAVE MEN. 


Persians in general are not supposed to be the 
bravest people in the world, but even in Persia 
the inhabitants of Kashan, a mercantile city, are 
notorious for their lack of a warlike spirit. 


Their pusillanimity has passed into a proverb, 
and given rise to many stories. 

One of the best of these is that when Nadir Shah 
disbanded his army on its return from India, the 
thirty thousand men scenes to Kashan and its 
sister city of Isfahan applied for an escort of one 
hundred musketeers to see them safely home. 


PRETTY HARD. 


In the matter of picturesque expression there is 
no one to excel a bright Hibernian. 


A judge was questioning an Irishman, says an 
exchange. 

“He took you by the throat and choked you, did 
he?” asked the judge. 

“He did, sor,” said Pat. “Sure, sor, he squazed 
me throat till I thought he would make cider out of 
me Adam’s apple.” 





“You say that you like Jennie,” one lady writes 
to another in an endearing little note from the 
seaside, “because ‘she never speaks ill of the 
absent;’ but I guess the reason why you’re able to 
say that is because you’ve never been present 





wild inhabitants of the Yellowstone Valley he is, 





when you’re absent!” 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


STU DY Success in, Business 
s depends largely upon one’s 
training and knowledge of business 

affairs. If you wish to succeed take a 

thorough Business College course at Heme, by Mail. 
Highly Jed as a practical, convenient and eco- 
nomical plan of study. Catalogue and Trial Lesson 6c. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 














TALK 15. 


Cheap Insurance 


renders it possible for every man to 
provide for his family after his decease, 
and modern sentiment is very strong 
against a man who neglects his duty 
as husband and father, when provi- 
sion can be made at so slight a cost 
through our New Policy, which is 


Within Your Means. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
GrorGE A, LITCHFIELD, Presidefit. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 











are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


|) Ithas more than three times 
|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 








nomical costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY | 
DIGESTED. pel Sb 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
All about the 








Winchester 


Repeater 


in our 84-page Illustrated Catalogue, which | 


will be mailed Free to any address. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
make the Celebrated Winchester Repeating | 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Single-Shot Rifles and 
Ammunition of all kinds. 


Always investigate the Winchester Catalogue before 
buying a gun. It describes all the Winchester styles. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth! 














THE Most NovrisHine, 
THE Most PALATABLE. Cts. 
THE Easigst DIGESTED. FREE 
THE QUICKEST PAMPHLETS 
Cooxep. FREELY 











GROCERS 


HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


Pd York. 4 —— 
ii Sate 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

sitar Goob anes 
imitators should be avoided. ead 





Head Office ot Ave., | 


In Sterling Silver Table-Ware, 


“Old 
n glish ‘ 


Old English is the 
name given to the 


















Latest Design in 
Sterling Silver Table- 
Ware manufactured 


by the Towle Manu- 
facturing Co. of New- 
buryport, Mass. 

This pattern is made 
in all the pieces that 
comprise a complete 
Table Service, and 
in substantial weights 
that will endure for 
generations. 





The illustration 

shows the desigu 
in a Sugar Spoon. 
(Full size.) 





For sale by ai 
first-class Jewelers 
in the United States 


If your deal- 
er should not 
have the spe- 
cial pieces you 
wish, we will 
tell you where 
they cap be 
found. 


Manufacturing 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass., 





With His Thumb, 


, A boy is said to have saved the Netherlands from 
inundation. Multitudes have been saved from 
the invasion of disease by a bottle of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. This medicine imparts tone to the 
system and strengthens every organ and fibre of 
the body. 

“I have taken a great deal of medicine, but 
nothing has done me so much good as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. I experienced its beneficial effects 
before I had quite finished one bottle, and I can 
freely testify that itis the best blood medicine I 
know of.’’—L. W. Ward, Sr., Woodland, Texas. 

*‘Confined to an office, as I am, from one year’s 
end to another, with little or no outdoor exercise, 
I find great help in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which | 
have used for several years, and am at present 
using, with excellent results. It enables me to 
keep always at my post, enjoying the best of 
health.’’—H. C. Barnes, Malden, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
| DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 








' Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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Powder 


MEANS: 
The washing all done 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 
Monday a quiet, orderly 
and proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week. 
4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 
Sold by 
ALL GROCERS. 


Gold Dust 
is The Best. 





'N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CanGAe®, SF. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


TIMORE 


NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTS 


BURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
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Hard-Wood Mantels are the kind most in vogue. We make 
mantels of all the hard woods, using beautifully marked and 
thoroughly seasoned pieces. We think the finish of our mantels 
is superior and we know that their construction cannot be 
improved upon. Our reputation is involved, because we make 
every mantel we offer for sale. 

Our mantels are in use all over the United States. We send such 
carefully prepared directions for setting up mantels with each ship- 
ment that they can be put in place by an ordinary carpenter. 
An illustrated catalogue of many styles will be sent to any one 


who will mention where this advertisement was seen and enclose 
eight cents in stamps. 


THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. m 
ESTABLISHED 1836. CINCINNATI, O. 


EVERY 


COLD 


AND 


COUCH 


RELIEVED «4 
CURED - 
IF TAKEN 


IN TIME 


AND 


TREATED 


WITH i =e 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


It has saved thousands of lives, and the good it has done and is doing, year 
by year, is beyond estimate. It is a specific for Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, 
Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, Bronchitis, La Grippe, Pneumonia, or any Throat or 
Lung Disease. As an emergency medicine, invaluable for Children in cases of 
Croup and Whooping Cough, AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL is 


Prompt to act, sure to cure. 





iF YOU SUFFER WITH SICK HEADACHE; if you are troubled with In- 
digestion or Dyspepsia, if your Liver is out of order or you are afflicted with any 
Stomach or Bowel trouble, take AYER’s Pius. ‘For Sick Headache, caused by 
a disordered stomach, Ayer’s Pills are the most reliable remedy. They were first 
recommended to me by my mother, 30 years ago, and are the mildest and best 
purgative in the world.”—S. C. Bradburn, Worthington, Mass. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


ESivery Dose E:trective 





FARGO'S 
5.50 


Men’s 


Calf Shoe is a shoe that 
any man can be proud of, 
whether in the city 
street or on the farm, 
for it is the 
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very best combination of “Strength and Beauty” that has ever been seen ina low- 
priced shoe for men’s wear. Its shape conforms to the natural foot :—which is the 
first requisite for long wear, which of course means comfortable wear. The stock in 
this shoe is of a better quality than is ordinarily used for shoes at this price, as 
we do not have to pay the large cost of getting our leather from the West to the 
East and then freight on the return of the manufactured goods—for we manu- 


Jacture where the leather grows. Does it not stand to reason therefore that we can 


sell a better boot for same monev? If you doubt it all we ask of vou ts to step into 


your nearest Shoe Store and ask to SEE The «Fargo Chicago Shoes.” 


The buying is your affair after you have seen for yourself what they look like, 
how they are made and what they are made of. 

Send eight two-cent stamps for a copy of the Dedication issue of the 
‘‘World’s Columbian Exposition, Illustrated,” which contains magnifi- 
cent views of the ‘*World’s Fair’’ grounds and buildings. A grand souvenir. 

Mention THE YoutH’s ComPANIon. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago. 








“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A.Mellin’s Food Boy 














NELSON B. MOULTON, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright 
and active, and to grow up happy, robust and vigorous. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“‘The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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ESERIES MES DRY .GQODS—-CLOTHING. 








Saves Darning. 
Would you like an Illustrated Booklet free ¢ 


SIXTH AVENUE, WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
WHEN 
YOU 
BUY A 
CORSET 


get one that will make you and your 


cantng of Model ng Yacht Engi Moto re, Dyna ‘ 2 | 
Normandie NETLI see 
nN | Plushes . 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 


2 sae a hee 
SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 
Wak bade ere all kinds o' 20th to 21st Street, New York. 

Stank 


se 'Bend 100. for 
re IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 









to $1.00. ere ted, Pleasant and pro 
sage en Pa MFG.CO.. 15 Grant Ave. Manville.B8.1. 





SILK HANDKERCHIEF 


Sale. 


Beautiful Quality Silk, 
Hem-Stitched, any 








Initial. 
LADIES’ dress each other as they ought to, 
6 —— 
30c. 6.55. and as they will, if you 
MEN’S 


get the right corset. 


48c. $2'85. 


Sent Free. 


Test rated : 
talogue Free. 


MAHLER BROS. Ne. oe fe 


Seaeny Button Clasp 
Hose Supporter. 


The genuine Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting” 


is what you want. It 











is celebrated from one 
Largest and finest establishment of its kind In the United States. 


Christmas is Coming. 


end of the world to the other as the 


“perfect-fitting” corset. All leading dry 

When you are looking for Souvenirs suitable for Holiday Gifts, goods houses recominend it. It is 
call and examine our stock for we are now displaying wy 

guaranteed, and if it shouldn’t be satis- 





The Largest and Finest Collection 


Do your Hose Supporters tear your factory, you take back rot money. 
stockings or slip off? Then try the & qe GF ae p? i . 
Security. They are easily applied, Oo Oo LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
hold securely, and are warranted never Lrn £ Y G & ) \ ouuiaeill 
eee! _ THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING. 

No metal in contact with the flesh; | ever exhibited in this city and at the lowest prices. If you live out of pees rhe ans k al 
no embarrassing breakdowns. town and it is inconvenient for you to call and view these goods, send TRADE MARK. 

Sold by leading merchants. us your name and address and we will mail you free of charge a 

WARNER BROTHERS, Handsome Catalogue PRETTY 


359 Broapway, N. Y. 
Illustrating and describing our various lines, and giving full instructions 
for ordering goods by mail or express, etc. When you write, mention COMPANION. 
Y asogettins ‘plenty. end it is fash- 
HE ALTH 
MSE Sune 70 as oH ERRIS’ 


H, O’NEILL & CO., Gth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
sG00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
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Remarkable Values 


IN DRESS COODS. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT OUR SHOE ! 


Thousands of Ladies in all parts of the country have bought our 
$1.50 shoe. This is the way they speak of it: 





Have just placed on sale 2,500 yards 
French Moire Armure, a new all-wool 
fabric, of very rich appearance, imported 





Your shoes are very satisfactory. Please send me five I was much pleased with the shoes. I send an order 
to sell at $1 -25 per yard, now marked more pairs. Mrs. Jno. Fiorp Lewis, Sherman, Texas. for two pairs rt sg Emi.y D. Norton, Sanborn, Ind. for Hose Supporters. 
‘ ° q Tape - fastened But- 
75C- per yard, width 42 inch¢s. “Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” Remember that we don’t im- tonme-—won's pull of 


Fine Whip-Cords, cloth-finished Hen- 
riettas and Chevron Diagonal, at 75c. 
per yard. 


$ 
s 
Over sixty varieties of Cheviots, Stripes, § 
9 
’ 
: 
: 
9 





ae 


(a) 
= 


Lady’s Button Boot. We Shoe will wear like ours. Do 


[Established 1881.) LOOK AT THIS ] itate—we lead. No other $1.50 












send a oan just like it (our. = not trust your money to any 
make) to any part of the U. S house that can’t give a good ac- 





* 
= 
receipt of $1.50 in Cash, Postal. : Ih b and whit 
. : noteor Money-order. We guaran. § COUnt of itself. We refer by lee] Mailed FREE on re- 
Plaids and Mixtures, at 50c. per yard. tee style, wear and fit. Sises 14to § permission to the following 4 FERRI s BROS 
Samples of the above will be sent to intending sabe — on idths & D,and § well-kriown persons: iP We magne ROS., 
. * Styicoi toe PERA or OMMON all 
purchasers on application. Sense. Send your size and we Hon. Samuel Roads, Jr., Private Secretary to I 341 BR Ra a 


Ladies shopping in our store should visit the 
popular Basement Departments where genuine 
bargains may be secured, special lines of Dress 
Goods and Silks being offered daily. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


will fit you 1 h Gov. Russell, State House, Boston; Hon. W. D. 
would a pe ane T. Trefry, Chairman Mass. Savi ings Bank Com- 
retail st If t 1 missioners; William Gilley, Faq» Town Treas- 
se not we urer, Marblehead, Mass.; 8. C. Felton, Esq., 
satisfied you can have ~ Town Clerk, Marblehead; W. A. Brown, Post- 
your money back 9 master, Marblehead; Marblehead Nat'l Bank; 
or another § Nat'l Grand Bank; Marblehead Messenger, etc. 
4 7, 
irae — &@ Keep this ad. for reference and don’t 
Send fora 7 Confuse us with any other firm. Complete 
Catalogue. Catalogue sent free. 


SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass. SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass. 
CASA CASASACACACASS.* en en on en ho hon ho he he) 


¥ FIELD & 00., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts, 
or Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS: 





DR. JAEGER’S 


‘Sanitary Woolen System Co. 




















(Ade Mh ehh we 


















7 HERMANN SCHAEFFER, Ernest Benaer, 
j r ” ; VICE-PRESIDENT. 
FREE. "22557" | ii gy UR COMBINATION : 

Ag. f EXTRA PAIR PA Ts| for ’ A 


and HAT to Match, 


for boys,ages 4to 14 yrs. $5 


BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 

~ agg 4 all wool. Best of 
styles. erfect-fitting. Great 
variety. Sample pieces of the 
goods the “C sombinations” are 
made from and rules for meas 

sent free to any address. 





Dry Goods by Mail] «3 


and give you all the needed information. So we 
request you to send us your name on a postal card. 
We will then send you our large fully illustrated 





urin, 

















CAT A L OGUE Clothes sent to your nearest Express 
’ ae Cc. ¥e. P-. with privilege of ox. 
i, 3 amining before pay ey do 
which costs you nothing but the Postal card. met salt yom tner ae ne vebubned 
Write quick. at our expense. 
If you cannot wait to see commutes, 
JOS. HORNE & CO sn of at and wr wl nnd hs _ 
and size of hat, and wew sen e 
‘ ” qCombination” and guarantee the fp Trek penta worquyle ntact 
t. Or money anc cen or 
The ad eens -g Pittsburg, Pa. postage is sent with the order, we NORMAL, SANATORY, 
tury SS ane that had pastes ban A . 4 will refund all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. JAEGER UNDERWEAR 
SS SS 2S Se ee 
inventor, Benjamin Prangiin 3h aw. ey America, to > te bbe Se ee ee ee tn SO The Monarch Frieze 4 ° 
fistinesion as = coment ae we iitiam Jee, of Eng. ULSTER, $(2.00. AND ALL OTHER 
id, ventor 0! rst stocking-frame. as 3 
—London Illustrated News. For All for om, sine 3 so a cae All-Wool Articles of Clothing 
The Shawknit Stockings goods. Plaid Flannel lining, double- ‘ MADE ACCORDING TO THE 
stitched edges, extra long, with wide JAEGER SYSTEM 
longestswearings and as the best-Atting, Ulater ( collar and Muff Po ote. Sample bad 
oe ng, and most comfortable. pieces of the material sent free. fe Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free b: 
aa as far superior to all other stockings now Stockings sold hundreds last year, every one Selig — ae ee 
ey were then. They are giving perfect satisfaction. 


ULSTERS sent C.0.DP with priv- Provide yourself with the DR, JAEGER 
flege of examination befc.e paying. If 
you can’t wait for our Catalogue and 
samples of cloth, send us your chest 
measure in inches, drawing measure 
snugly over vest and under the coat, 


and we will send the Ulster at once, ; Dr. Jaoger's Sanitary W Woolen By Oo, 
fit guaranteed. Boys’ sizes of the Wholesale Offico, 454 Broome St, 


worn by ladies and children 


only one hose supporter 
which cannot cut stocking. 
Genuine WARREN HOSE 
SUPPORTERS made with 
Warren Fasteners with Round- 


A Standard in the Market. 


Other ay ~ ge are not only often represented as 
ing “as Shawknit,” but are sometimes 
one as and for Shawknit by unscrupulous dealers. 
he public has only to remember that every Shaw- 
knit stocking is stamped 


ANTI- “CHOLERA — BANDAGE. 


it stoc’ 








On the ed rib — Holding Edges — The ose ~ he rigne. rated Count ‘ Main Retail Store, Down Town Depot, 
Warren for sale everywhere, ogue of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and BROA 
pati Ae toh Toe. J Furnishings sent free +4 any address. wees OWA) =O BROADEN, 


Made by George Frost Co., 
Ls £2 Send For Descriptive Price-List. Boston. TAR Sx “taught, without notes; 24 charts Se. 
AW STOCKING co., Lowell, Mass. See 8 88888 ee en 8 Banio with without poten ieces) 

_—eereeeeeeeeeeeererereree ss ee 


——eeooerrweweeeefertrteee 
Se 8 ee 
ee 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. NEW YORK. 


SO ee ee 
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COLLECTOR'S 


UE have prepared an elaborately illustrated Souvenir Book for 


Mh 


stamps, as well as points about this most popular pastime. 


not fail to interest even the uninitiated. 
The Souvenir is entirely different from anything that has 
it will be sent free ONLY to such persons 
as write to us, sending an order from this advertisement, no 
matter how small, mentioning the name of this paper. 


« CONTENTS OF THE SOUVENIR: 


ever been published ; 


A concise history of “Philately,” better known as the study and ccllec- 


tion of postage stamps, showing how little the 
An encyclopedia of the various technical terms ap 
stamp collecting. 
Philately vs. Numismatics. 
Stamp collecting as a profitable investment. 
Somethin —- the million stam 
why 


The stamp collection of the British Museum, 


Fine portraits of some of the prominent collectors at home and abroad. 
illustrations and prices that have been 


A list of the rarest stamps with 
paid by wealthy amateurs. 


Some of the most curious and interesting stamps of the world; illustrated. 


This book is elaborately printed on fine 
and illustrated by the finest wocd engravings and 


collectors in the world—who they are, 
ey collect and an insight into the fascinations of the pursuit. 


eeee -—-—- 


blic know of it. 
ied in the literature of How to start a stam 


Something about 
business. 
Auction sales of stam 


How to find raritiesthat may bois ep meee 
what to look for, where to sell 

collection. 

¢ extent and importance of the stamp trade asa 


» > 
~~ MWwocEN!” ~ 


stamp collectors, containing information that will be most 
valuable to every one interested in the collection of postage 


It can- 


Ee emenneaem, 


on your gr 
id them. 


them when you 


How to become a pon 
Something about the literature of stamp collectors. 


An essay onthe best albums and the way to care for a collection; illustrated. 


The “Philat 
a, 


me pictures. 


A stamp display at the World’ 
The recent stamp ‘exhibition in Paris. 
elie” or stamp collectors’ societies and associations of the 


's Fair. 


And other interesting things too numerous to mention 
Pa = ret gilt-edged, handsomely bound in embossed covers, with silk cord 
to 


A literary and typographical gem, and a revelation to all who are interested in the most fascinating and popular 


pursuit of the day. 


This Souvenir is not for sale and can only be obtained by answering this advertisement in 
accordance with the above provision. 


THERE IS SOMETHING HERE FOR CWERY COLLECTOR. 





STAMP ALBUMS. 


We publish stamp albums priced from 30 cents 
to $12.50 each, as follows: 


THE POPULAR ALBUM. 


These Albums are particularly adapted for 

beginners. Size 7x10 inches; space for 2,500 
; Mlustrated. 

Be Sageee ySon0ee «sees. post free, 30c 

Cloth covers e + +4 


THE UNITED STATES ra 


Adapted especially for the mps of 
the United States; handsomely printed om well 
und. Size 7%4x10% inches; spaces provided 
= . varieties. 
No. 


No, 2 an 
No.3. Bound full leather .... 


THE MEXICAN ALBUM. 


Arran, for a collection of Mexican post- 
age and revenue stamps; a companion in style 
to the United States Album 
No. 1. Bound full cloth.. 

Cloth and gilt.. 
Bound full leather .... 


THE BLANK STAMP ALBUM. 

An album perfcctly blank, with the exception 
of a neatly printed bordcr and a space designed 
for the name of each country. cse albums 
are furnished with lithographed stamp mounts, 
for collectors who prefer to arrange own 
fon 1. Cio th and gilt, 328 post free, $2.50 

o. 1. joth an Pp... m 
No.2. ** "6500p... ** | 4.00 


THE UNIVERSAL STAMP ALBUM. 


An album for the stamps of ALL countries, 
arranged in two volumes, printed on one side 
of the p: — The paperans: bindir gis superior 
to that of any other album publisbed. 

Volume l. Arranged for the stamps of the 
western hemisphere, with places for U. 8. and 
Mexican revenues in the back. 

Volume Il. Arranged for the stamps of Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Australia and Oceanica. 


Post . 
No. 1. Full brown cloth, : pete. 
No. 2. Cloth and gilt, 2 v 
No. > Bound full An, 3 vols 9 
No. 4. — full yan 2 vols., extra 
. with blank pages 12.50 

Either voluine sold separately at half prices 

quoted above, post free. 


THE BEST Pig pda ae ALBUM, 
Containing spaces for stamps of all countries 
and colonies in the world, is the one we are now 

rinting. 

jo. 1. 

No. 2. Cloth and gilt 





SETS OF STAMPS. 


No two stamps alike in any of these sets. 
*Unused. e. sed and unused. No. in 
All others used. 


Antioquia. 18 1886-88, 2c to 
aoe ae Ok vas 10, 15c, be lrg. fig..4 
t—1889-91. yc to 1 


hd 


91, 
British Honduras, (3 2 5 
pe 0: ope, inclu nF. w ie,5 
Chili, 1852-62, lcto ted ee 
tConfederate, 1 
sta Rica, 1 


France, 1851-80, 

Gold Coast, 1884- oi. t te, 214, 6p, lsh..5 
*Guatemala, 1881, . 1, 5, 20c.. 
$1886: provisional, tits to 150¢ 5 


ee 
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77- 
*New Brunswick. 1860-8; 1. 2 
Ni 1 OT Ry 1, le to 25¢ 
*—1882, le to 2 
*—1890, ie to 10p, complete. 
sO isle, 0 ae ye. A 


9 
isin ie. = 





*San Marino, complete 
*Salvador, 1890, le ds complete. . 
*—1891, Ic to lp. complete 

’ Mp, 3p, two var...3 
Spain—13850-90, some of every issue.. 
Tonga, 1886, lp to 1 sh.complete 4 
Venezuela, 1883, 5c blue to 1b violet. .5 

FOR THE LOT. 
The above sets contain over 500 different 


stamps, some very scarce and none common; 
we will send the lot, post free, for $30.00. 





SPECIAL OFFERS. 


eee 4 A—THE BEGINNER'S PRIDE. This 

120 postage stamps all dif- 

erent, from countries far and near. Among 

other stamps will be found those of Uregney: 

, Bayti and South Africa. Pri 

B—A BARGAIN FOR ANY COLLECTOR. 

This contains 100 stamps, selected from North, 

South and Central America, including many 
scarce stamps. Price, 

Our Price List will be sent FREE on applica- 

tion. Scores of PACKETS are therein described. 


APPROVAL SH _—— 
or best ways to add s' 

cotteeion te through the y Sheet De- 
partment. We have an uns variety of 
stamps from all countries, mounted on our 

, and a selection will be sent to any hon- 
est collector. If there are any who re read this 
advertisement who are unacquainted with this 
system, send a request for a trial selection, and 
it — be forwarded with full 
Agents to handle our sheets are wanted in 
every ocality, andany smart young man can 
make money by selling to his companions. 40 
per cent discount is allowed. 


THE BOOK TRADE SUPPLIED DIRECT 
with ouralbums, or through the following whole- 
salers: American News Co., New York, or its 
branches; J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.; New 
England News Co., Boston; A. C. McClurg & 
Co,, or Western News Co., Chicago. 

STAMPS ON COMMISSION. 

Newsdealers, druggists or others who wish to 
handle stamps on a LIBERAL commission, 
should write for particulars. 

OUR PERIODICALS. 

MEKEEL’S WEEKLY STAMP NEWS, a weekly 
paper devoted to the interest of stamp collec- 
tors, and containing the latest news; THE ONLY 
WEEKLY PAPER OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 
Subscription price: Three months, 25 cents; 
six months, 50 cents; onc year, $1. 

The PHILATELIC JOURNAL OF AMERICA, a 
monthly magazine, the largest and best in ex- 
istence. The eighth volume is Taare to be 
completed. Price, $1.00 per yea 

Sample copies of these papers will be sent free. 

Our Catalogue of American — Stamps, 
fully illustrated, post free, 25 cents. 


WE BUY STAMPS. 


We buy collections of 2000 varieties or over 
for cash, or smaller collections if the stam 


mps to your 


ps 
, Were gathered prior to 1870. Those who have 


old correspondence which has been stored away 
for years, can sell by addressing us. 


LAST BUT NOT LEAST. 
We earnestly request that EVERY person that 


reads this advertisement will send to us for our 
PRICE-LIST and SAMPLE COPIES of our PAPERS. 








Make remittances in P. O. Money Orders or Drafts; do not send coin or money in letters unless registered. 


CH. MEKEEL STAMP & PUBLISHING Co 


1007, 1009 AND 1011 LOCUST STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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